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Those New Readers 





The wondertul enthusiasm over 


Che 


continues to grow. You should 
see the letters that are coming 
from progressive teachers all over 
the land. Let us send vou a 
few extracts from them—also 
a BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET of sam- 


ple pages in colors. 


ay 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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red at the Post Office at Richmond, Va., as Second-Cluss Matter.) 
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The Virginia Journal of Education 


The Virginia Journal of Education is conducted under the 
auspices of the State Board of Education. It is edited and 
published by Joseph W. Everett, who alone is responsible for 
its debts and obligations. Any profits of the publication are 
to be used to supplement the Virginia Teachers’ Pension Fund. 


AS ade tal A leat. RE RO 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
“The Virginia Journal of Education” 
each month, except July and August. 
: Subscribers failing to receive any issue should give 
» prompt notice. 
i Price one dollar a year, ten cents single copy. 
clubs of ten or more seventy-five cents a year. 
f In ordering a change of address, give the old address 
: as well as the new, as postmasters do not forward 
second class mail. 
: Remittances should be made by express order, postal 
5 order, registered letter or check. 
q All communications should be addressed to “The 
i Virginia Journal of Education,” Richmond, Virginia. 
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Observe the Day 


APR it See dale 


The Journal trusts that every school in the State 
will observe October 19th as “Food Conservation 
Day.” The movement is one of supreme importance. 
It inaugurates a nation-wide campaign in the interest 
of food economy, with the direct view of feeding 
and equipping our soldiers in the field, and of 
safeguarding our own people from future suffering. 
Food shortage is a danger immediately ahead of 
us, and the people must be warned in time. There 
is not a day to be lost. If teachers cannot find 
enough material in the present issue of The Journal 
for the fit observance of the day, let them write to 
Herbert C. Hoover, Washington, D. C., for additional 
matter. Observe the day under any circumstances. 
The matter is a vital one to every man, woman and 
child in the country. 
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Your Service for the War 


by co-operation, universal, generous, 
- Ss |, decisive, can we be victorious. 
= 7 hegin in the home. 


whole- 
This co-operation 
Housewife, father, children, 
ually concerned and equally under obligation to 
the partnership. The outcome of the war and 
lfare of the world depend upon their actively 


iting with others in this program. — Herbert C. 


Editorial 


“The food question will win the war.” 

This Wilson and 
many THe JOURNAL 
makes an urgent appeal to teachers to aid in the 
great cause. 


is the belief of President 
other noted authorities. 
In cities they can join or organize 
clubs for the conservation of food —clubs de- 
signed to prevent its waste through carelessness, 
ignorance and extravagance; in the country they 
can urge farmers to plant larger crops, advise 
the farmers’ wives to guard against methods of 
waste, and encourage boys and girls to raise corn 
and vegetables and organize pig and poultry clubs, 
There are other phases of work which will readily 
occur to the earnest, intelligent teacher, but the 
one of food production is paramount. 


The State to-day is unorganized. The hearts 
of its people are stirred by appeals for charity, 
by war news and by the constant movement of 
troops, but the vital problems lying behind these 
overt results are not receiving the consideration 
due them. 


It is useless to equip great armies if 
they cannot be fed; it is futile to expect Euro- 
pean victories, if the Allied armies are starving. 
Though these conditions may seem distant to- 
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dav, vet their comi sured unless immediate 
precautions are taken to avert them. That the 


crisis is just ahead of us is a fact driven upon 


our att daily by the ever-increasing cost of 
living. If the war continues several years longer 
and prices continue to go up as they have gone up 


in the last three vears, where will the average 
citizen or soldier get his daily food? 

The issue can be met in only one way — by 
ised pr duction. To drive 


conservatiotr nad incre; 


this fact home to the one hundred million people 


of the United States is a gigantic problem. It 
requires leadership and hard work. It requires 


constant agitation. It requires boundless individ- 
ual effort 


To meet the vital needs of the situation the aid 


of the schools must be invoked. Their organized 
intelligence must be counted on to mobilize the 
forces of homes, and to arouse the latent energies 
of millions of pupils he teacher must head the 
movement In the fullest and most consecrated 
Sensi ust she develop her powers of leadership. 
She must feel that to her care has been committec 
a vit e | tory, and that in proportion 
as she O rlects it, in such propor 
tion wl he be ] il to or careless ot a great 
mission. Never before and never again, perhaps, 
will tl ll to supreni ervice be so vital ! May 
the t hers of the State catch its significance and 
Vit ence and devotion to its further- 
Alle ! 
| H rt C. Hoover, “the United 
States taking part in a great co-operative experiment. 
It enter mily of nation It has assumed 
tremend I nsibilities Its allies are dependent 
on it and expect h performance from it. Yet unless 
we pra umong ourselves what are no more than 
1 few mi ( western civilization cannot 
go ol It n be reiterated once more that the neces- 
sity for these economies is actually independent of any 
political or military nts which may supervene in the 
immediate future The world crisis compels them. 
“The only solution then lies in sharing the inescapa- 


ble privations and sacrifices. Our immediate duty is to 
save and send overseas four hundred and fifty million 
bushels of wheat, when we have only two-thirds of that 
amount to spare If each of us should eat three and 
one-half slices of bread for every five slices we each 
have been accustomed to, the desired result would be 
achieved, the victorious conclusion of the war would 
deaths from 


be assured, and tens of thousands of 


starvation would be avoided 
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Vital Red Cross Work 


Officers killed or died of wounds, 103. 
Men killed or died of wounds, 4,430. 
Officers wounded or missing, 432. 
Men wounded or missing, 18,070. 
— English casualties for the 
week ending September 25th 
man and 


THe JourNAL hopes that every 


woman in Virginia is doing something for the 
Red Cross Society. In a few months tens of 
thousands of American troops will be thrown into 
the trenches of Europe, and then will follow the 
tragic “honor rolls” that tell of the wounded, the 
missing and fhe dead. In the list there may be 


boys from your home, your community, your 
county and your State. In every list there will 


be boys from your country — boys fighting for 
your safety and for the peace and honor and 
safety of mankind. To them in the hour of their 
supreme need will come the mercy of the Red 
Cross —the mercy that carries them to a place 
f safety, that binds up their wounds, that gives 
them wholesome food to eat and that cheers them 
back to safety and to service —or if the pric 
ot elorious service be the price of precious life, 
that soothes the way homeward with a mother’s 


touch “till the morning dawns and the shado\ 


Poa 


s 


” 


Hee aw ay. 


1 


If you would throw around the wounded boys 
abroad the love and sympathy and care of home, 
join the Red Cross Society and work for its vital 
interests. It needs your service and it needs 
now. 

If there is no organization in your community, 
join one at a distance, or better still, organize on 
near you. Here are the directions sent out from 


Washington: 


Send to the Bureau of Publications, American 
Cross, Washington, D. C., for circulars of infor 
tion; enlist persons of prominence and public spirit 
have the confidence of the community and representing 
all classes to form a Committee on Organization; 
have it send for blank petition forms to form a chaptet 
to the director of the geographical region, or | 
Cross Division, or state in which the proposed cl 
is located. Below is a list of their names. Petiti 
are sent to the divisional or state director. 

\fter the Washington Department of Chapters 
proves the name and jurisdiction of the chapter, t 
Director of your state or division will authorize 5 
proceed with the organization and election of of 


and give all the necessary blanks and information t 
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a uniform manner. Nearly half of the dues, 
few exceptions, go to the local chapter. 
form an auxiliary to a chapter, blank application 
ill be provided by division or state directors on 
or, where chapters are forming them, will be 
the chapter secretary. Auxiliaries at large may 
blished by the Central Committee through the 
eton Department of Chapters, in any place not 
e jurisdiction of a chapter, but such auxiliaries 
e at least ten paid-up members of the Ameri- 
Cross and have certain other restrictions. 


A Business Announcement 


(jn September 19th the State Board of Edu- 


executed a contract with the editor of 
fiir JOURNAL, clearly defining the status of the 

per, and the responsibilities of each party to 
As stated above, THE JOURNAL 


tinue to be published under the auspices 


ereement. 


State Board, and will receive its cordial 

as witnessed by the following resolu- 
ssed unanimously on the date mentioned : 
State Board of Education, 
need of a State 


devoted to the promotion of the educa- 


Wiereas, The 
ing the vital school 
uterests of the Commonwealth, has uni- 
viven this enterprise encouragement and 
t; therefore be it 
‘ed, That the Board hereby reaffirms its 
Tre VIRGINIA 
oF EDUCATION in its efforts to increase 


to co-operate with 

reulation of Tne JouRNAL among the teach- 

school officials of the State and hopes 

he teachers will join with the Board and the 

) ment of Public Instruction in extending 
usefulness of Tre JOURNAL. 

Board further enlarged its annual appro- 

to THe JouRNAL, thus giving valued aid 

i mecting the ever-increasing costs of publication. 

é ‘li JOURNAL is now on a firm business basis. 

Its status is established, its debts of a past ad- 

ration are cleared off, and it possesses the 

ind financial support of the State Board 

‘Education. In consequence, it enters upon the 

the present session with confidence and 

hope, and with every prospect of decisive success. 

losing this brief business announcement, the 

y .be mentioned, with pardonable pride, 

during the past four years THE JoURNAL has 


1 
+ 


‘d out of its own earnings a debt of over two 





thousand dollars, created under a former adminis- 
tration. This statement testifies to its prosperity, 
and to the undoubted fact that it has a distinct 
mission in the educational system of the State. 


A Word to Trustees 


For the next two months especially, trustees 
will receive many requests from teachers in re- 
gard to the repair of rural school-houses. Broken 
windowpanes, leaky roofs, poor stoves, empty 
wood-piles and general lack of equipment will be 
the themes of go per cent of such correspondence. 

THE JOURNAL wants to say a distinct word in 
behalf of teachers. We know that trustees are 
frequently busy, that repair men are scarce, and 
that the pocket-book of the district board is only 
too frequently empty; yet we feel that the situa 
tion can be immensely improved if trustees will 
only be prompt in replying to the letters received, 
and will exercise equal promptness in affording 
whatever relief their capacities — small though 
they be — may justify. 

Uncertainty on the part of teachers as to the 
action of the board is one of the most trying 
features of the situation. They had better have 
a negative reply than no reply or one long delayed, 
or one inconclusive in character. If the board is 
not going to help them, they had best know the 
fact as soon as possible, in order that they may 
make other arrangements. If it is going to help 
them —even at a distant period —they should 
know the date as definitely as possible, in order 
that the intervening space may be made as toler- 
able as circumstances will permit. In all cases 
let their notes receive prompt replies. 

Now as to the question of repairs. It fre- 
quently happens that the local trustee cannot 
secure a man to do the work promptly. In such 
cases, it often saves time to give the teacher a 
written permit to have the work done and have 
it charged to the board. She can usually ob- 
tain the 
patrons, or upon the advice of the 
Especially is this so if the 


services of a local man among her 
family with 
whom she boards. 
repair work be of a minor character. 
plan nearly always works well with regard to sup- 


In every case an itemized account of the 


The same 


plies. 
articles bought should be approved by the teacher 
and forwarded to the local trustee. 
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In rural districts the question of fuel is a most 
perplexing one. We beg that trustees will not 


deal 


and pupils should not be 


with it in a haphazard way. The teacher 
made to suffer the ills 


of shackling unbusiness-like methods. One of the 


poorest of the many poor devices in practice is 


the common one of relying upon the patrons to 
furnish the wood. It is unsatisfactory from start 
The burden either falls upon one or 


two good men, or else the school-house goes cold. 


to finish. 


Another miserable makeshift 1s the incredible 


one of telling the teacher to get the wood off of 
the grounds! 

Tue JouRNAL does not hesitate to say that no 
school in the State should be allowed to run 
unless some definite, business-like plan is made 


for keeping it warm and comfortable. A reason- 


able amount of money should be set aside for 
fuel by each district board for each separate 
school. If the money is lacking then it is “up to” 


the board to see that the patrons furnish the 
necessary amount that 
over in bulk to the teacher for ready and practical 
She and her pupils should not be made to 


and the same is turned 


use. 
suffer serious ills because of local parsimony on 
the part of patrons, or lack of dollars on the part 
It is a piece of injustice —a rank 


- which no civilized community 


of the board. 
menace to health 


should countenance. 


Summing up then, we would counsel prompt- 
ness in answering the letters of teachers, and the 
adoption of any business-like method whereby 
needed repairs and supplies can be furnished in 
the shortest possible 
cannot give the needed relief, then they should 
let the teacher and patrons have an immediate 


time. If the local trustees 


opportunity to do SO. 


Don’t throw aside the teachers’ letters “until 
a more convenient day,” or until you are “going 


that way,” or until you can see “the other mem- 
bers of the 
do not wait upon such human shillyshallying. 


board.” Sickness, disease and death 


What Becomes of Our High 
School Product? 


In his annual report for 1915-16, Inspector 
W. W. 


follows: 


Idwards answers the above query as 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


With a view to obtaining something like a satis- 
factory answer to this important question, the De- 
partment sent out a supplementary report to the 
principals of a large number of our best four year 
high schools, and in this report the principals were 
asked to locate the graduates of last year under the 
number who entered college; 2 


following heads: 1, 


number who entered normal schools; 3, number 
teaching; 4, number entering professional schools 
other than normal schools; 5, number farming; 6, 
number married; 7, number in business (not included 


under previous heads). 

Most of the schools reported, but not all of the 
the The 
1,667 graduates 


graduates were accounted for in reports. 


schools reporting showed a total of 


(605 boys and 1,062 girls.) 


Without comment, I shall ask the following ques- 
tions and let the answers which we receive serve as 
replies: 

To what extent should college entrance require- 
ments be considered in shaping our course of study 
for high schools? 

Four hundred and twenty-five graduates entered 


college and two hundred and thirty-four entered 
normal schools, or a total of thirty-nine per cent of 
all the graduates of last year entered colleges and 


normal schools. 


To what extent should the training of teachers be 


considered in our high school course of study? 


Three hundred and twenty graduates of our hig! 
schools, or nineteen per cent of the entire number 
of graduates, are teaching. 

Is the high school course of study enabling the 
pupil to find himself, or, in other words, to find his 
profession? 

One hundred and one graduates of our higl 
schools entered professional schools other than 1 
schools. 


What are 
and farming in Virginia? 


the high schools doing for agricultur 


One hundred and three out of a total of 1,667 high 
school graduates, or just 6 per cent are farming. 


What are our high schools doing to fit our hig! 
school graduates for the practical needs and 


of life? 


and twenty-three entere 


the day after they recel\ 


hundred 
Life” 


Three 
“University of 
their diplomas. 

Since only one of the graduates of last y¢ 
married, it ask 
schools are doing to promote or prepare for 


seems unnecessary to what ou S 


mony. 
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Miss Davis Succeeds Miss Brooks 


mi (iur readers will recall the excellent series 
ticles on “Language and Literature” by 
sarah C. Brooks, which appeared in THE 
Much to our regret Miss 


Brooks was unable to continue the papers for 


-AL last session. 


the present year. 

She suggested as her successor Miss Minnie 
Lee Davis, supervisor of Primary Grades of the 
Public Schools of Richmond, and in so doing, 
expressed entire confidence in Miss Davis’ capa- 
city to continue the series along practical and 
helpful lines. We present the first paper in the 
esent issue, 

t gives us pleasure to cite the following facts 
‘ning Miss Davis’ educational record: 

S. and Diploma in Elementary Supervision, 

hers College, Columbia University ; Diploma, 
School, Certificate, 


State Normal Maryland; 


saltimore Teachers Training School; Practice 
her in Training School, Baltimore; Student 
Chicago University and Cornell University ; 
te Student in Psychology and Supervision, 
rs College, Columbia University ; Super- 
Public 


Psychoiogy, Montclair 


of Primary Grades, Baltimore 
Instructor in 


rmal School, New Jersey. 


: The Song of the Tanks 


the strangest spawn there be of that man- 

dle Devil, War; 
m some horrible drunken dream — yet 
ctually We ARE! 
the gruesome, glibbering beasts, playing 
igh ur ludicrous pranks. 

Str ing over some death-filled ditch, terrible, 

igt erciful Tanks. 


re of Hell men see us and laugh — as we 
runkenly lurch and roll; 
h, we dip, we reel, we trip, yet ever on, 


’ our Goal! 


g trails burn with the fire of youth, gun 
uzzles at our port, 
steady hand of the gunner moves as 


ugh this thing were sport! 





on 
w 


We wallow and creep through mud, man-deep, 
through wire-meshed barricades, 

We spew forth Death to the crazy Hun, and 
haunt him, gruesome Shades! 


Wherever we go we scatter the foe; no beast and 
no mere machine 

May truck our path as we squirm along, belching 
our deadly spleen. 


Within us cluster our soldier boys, laughing their 
rollicking laugh, 

Steady and ready and strong and young, from 
Tommy to Chief-of-Staff. 


For we are the natural spawn of War — as made 
by the Kultured Hun. 

The kindest, cruelest, ugliest beast that prospers 
under the sun. 


Terrible Tanks of Death we are, terrible — loy- 
able, too! 
or, though we slaughter, it is to save; they love 


us, our working crew. 


The day shall come when, our work well done, 
yo ll keep us just for show — 
the 


Just to remember the Things we Did to 


Heathen, Long Ago! 


We'll hold our court in some prim room, with 
the great grim Dinosaur, 


h 


And men shall gasp at our ugliness — then laug 


~ 


as they laughed before! 


You see, though blundering Tanks we be, giganti: 
Beetles or Toads, 
We are the Autos who do not need your well- 


made, well-kept roads! 


Nor shall we spraddle and lurch in vain — we'll 
do our bit till we’ve won! 

Till the Earth is clean and the World is free and 
women safe from the Hun! 


— Elizabeth Newport Hepburn, in New York 


Times. 





Regulations of the State Board of Education 
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In an effort to give reli f to those school boards 
th ing it difficult to secure teachers 
propel CC ed to do high :chool work the 
State Board of Education at its last meeting 
passe | the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That in view of the present scarcity 
of teachers with college training a special certih- 
cate, good for the session of 1917-18 only, may 
be ora ted to persons who have completed one 
session of college work. This certificate shall 


entitie the holder to teach those high school sub- 


jects in which the applicant, in the judgment of 


the Dep rtment of Public Instruction, is  suffi- 


ciently proficient.’ 


The following resolution -will be of particular 


interest to colored teachers: 
“Resolved, That the Normal Industrial Certi- 
ficate be issued to graduates of institutions in 


other States whose individual applications indt- 


cate that they fully meet the requirements for 
this certificate as set forth in Form KE, No. 19, 
Section 23, edition of 1917, and as required of 
eraduates of Hampton Institute and the Vir 
einia Normal and Industrial Institute.” 

Sul ENT THOMPSON, OF TAZEWELL, 
ND SUPERINTENDENT RICHARDSON, O1 
Batu, RESIGN 

Phe resignations of Superintendents W. .\rchie 
Thompson, of Tazewell county, and Bruce R. 
Richardson ot Bath ¢ ounty, were accepted at the 
last 1 -eting oft the State Board of I-dueation. 


tendent Thompson had served two terms 


oSuperil 


s each, and had been re-elected for 


of four vear 
his third term. His interest in a fine Tazewell 
count rm hastened his decision to resign. His 
record in the department 1s a good one, a very 
noticeable feature being the improvement in the 
ward of his teaching force. The board named 
s his successor, Mr. A. S. Greever, of Burkes 
Garden, Virginia, who was highly recommended, 
nd n he expected to continue the good work of 
his predecessor. 
Superintendent Richardson, who had served 
one term an 1 had recently been re-elected for his 


second one, has made a good record. An attrac- 
tive business offer influenced him to resign. Mr. 


J. F 


as his 


Dobbins, of Millboro, Virginia, was named 
Mr. Dobbins 


high school principal, and will, no doubt, make 


successor. is a successful 





an efficient superintendent. 








SUGGESTIONS TO HiGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


State High School Inspector, Mr. W. W. Ed- 


wards, has finished the compilation of Virginia’s 





Fifth Annual High School Report. He is much 
gratified with the quality of the work the five hun 


dred and twenty-five high schools of the State are 





doing, and desires to make some suggestions for 
continuing the efficiency of the Commonwealth's 
hitteen hundred high school teachers. 

Tue YeAr’s Motro: SupervisE AND 


STANDARDIZE 


As to supervision, Inspector Edwards urges 
that superyised study periods be established. 
is his opinion that well organized study classes 
properly supervised will “make crooked places 
and form systematic habits of stud) 
of 


straight,” 
which children high school age need. Ii 
thinks it would save to the school and to the caus 
ot good citizenship some of the children who 
out of high school each year because they d 
not know how to study. Says he, “The hig! 
school teacher must not place the blame o1 
grade teacher. He cannot thus exonerate himsel! 
of high school failures: he must assume his ow! Kp 
responsibility.” 

Under standardization, Inspector Edwards 
attention to the large number of schools att 
ing more than they can do. He advises. that it's 
much wiser to plan for a good three-year hig! 
school, which will fully comply with the sta 
of requirements, than to attempt four yeat 


He 


credulous and naturally attempt such wo 


fail. furthers explains that children at Ing hi 


their teachers advise. He, therefore, thinks it a! \ 


injustice to have the children laboring 


false impressions. 
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r information as to requirements for an ac- 
ted high school of four-year, three-year, or 
vear standard, he submits the following re- 
resolution of the State Board of Education: 
\ViieREAS, There seems to be considerable 
inderstanding relative to the number of units’ 
it that may be allowed for work done in 


ic high schools employing the time of one, 


}or three teachers ; therefore be it 


esolved: First, That a two-year public high 
ol employing only one teacher, devoting his 





wn 
ow 


entire time to high school work, shall receive 
credit for not more than eight units of high school 
work ; 

“Second, That a three-year public high school, 
employing two teachers whose full time is given 
to high school work, shall receive credit for not 
more than fourteen units of high school work; 
and 

“Third, That no public high school, employing 
less than three teachers, giving their entire time 
to high school work, shall receive credit for six- 
teen units of high school work.” 


First Aid for High School Teachers 





CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia 





|. ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 


(he Editor of THe JouRNAL has requested me, 


ery short notice, to prepare a practical article 
the October JouRNAL on the “Organization 


| Supervision of High Schools,” to be followed 


subsequent issues by articles emphasizing gen- 


he field of high school administration. 


methods of instruction in the high school. 
have chosen as the title for these treatises, 


rst Aid for High School Teachers.” First, be- 


e the rapid growth of the high school, and, 
ear particularly, the country’s call to service 
iny of our principals with experience, have 
ht an unusually large number of beginners 

Most 

hese new principals are fresh from college, 
to four years removed from their high school 


perience, without any training in education or 


S 





rience in the schoolroom, and in many in- 
es entirely unacquainted with the literature, 
fact, a single book on Secondary Education. 
ond, because in the brief space which I shall 
for these discussions it will be possible only 
t briefly and somewhat dogmatically topics 
may be helpful to the beginner in organiz- 
s school, and not practicable to give a more 


ific presentation. 





ving the high school as a whole — the prin- 


teachers, buildings and equipment, pupils, 
s, superintendent, school board, with the 


rules and regulations of the State, division and 
district, we will consider first: 


THe PRINCIPAL 


How shall he act? What should reasonably 


be expected of him? He will be looked to for 
leadership, not only in his school, but in the com- 
munity. He should, therefore, give first care to 
his own personality, by which I mean “assurance, 
directive power, convincing qualities of speech 
and action which,” as Hollister says, “play an im- 
portant part in personal control of others or in 
commanding their respect. One’s personal ap- 
pearance is a partial index of this quality. Voice, 
cleanliness, taste in dress, facial habit, grace of 
movement or lack of it, all combine to establish 
the personality of the teacher, and one may de- 
velop or modify his own personality.” In my 
opinion it enters more largely into the success or 


He 


should, therefore, be careful of his personal ap- 


failure of a principal than any other element. 


pearance, his manner and habits of speech, his 
conduct in-the school and in the community. 
and as a 


the school 


sureau of Appointments of the 


As director of summer 
the 


University, I have many inquiries for teachers 


member of 
from heads of schools and coileges and from 
teachers’ agencies. In every instance personality 
is stressed, and our best schools will not now em- 





cf) THE 
or teacher without a previous 


levelop or modify his own per 
sonality and since on this qualification will very 
largely depend his success or failure, every prin 
: | examine himself and strive 


. +1 + let¢< 
to secure the pot 


of an appealing per- 
sonality. 


Mr. F. L. Clapp 


term 


attempted to give to the 


meaning by securing 


pe is ality a specihc 


lred experienced superintendents 


I 


from one hun 


and principals lists of ten specific qualities which 


enter into the pe tv of the teacher. These 
qualities, 1 of their importance, were 
found to be ddress, personal appearance, op 


timism, reserve, enthusiasm, fairness, sincerity, 


hos rm 7 Lt ee 
sympathy, Vitallt Cho snip. 
It might not be muss to enumerate some of the 


He 


] 


lities of the 


duties and responsibilt principal. 


is officially responsible in the order named to the 
distt hool board, the division superin 
tena to the State Department of Public 
| nd s essful adminis 
tr he scl is his duty to dire 
tk scho under the rul 
ot tl - ( the superinte 
| t( | ro 
| ( Cal O|F 
] ] 7 ith es 
thi I L | 
laws l d eepins 1 at 
ay ~ ( Lil l {1 x O \ ( 1 
| ; ¢ { nl: ( 
fi ( teachers and pu 
| ( proper care and 
justine 1 sanitary condition 
of the building and grounds within the Immuitati 
q 1 ~~ oe 
of th struct the rulings of the boars 
1 aaaee 1 
{oO t ‘ e ol the school and the 
a 
adjustment of difficulties among pupus, patrons 
and te ers: | esponsible for keeping proper 
] ai ity : 717 
Wd ( ( of the school. Chis duty 
« if o 
iS Vé ( ' ected in the smaller high 
| Pe > Oy Poe 
l | 1 ul Dp iS - mh \ L\ 
schools and as a result iny pupils have difficult 
111 S¢ ( ecord ot their work when 
nee ( e credit or tor credit 1n 
cnt school. \ permanent 
record b - V1l 1 detall the complete recor 
: | at is oe _—— 
Ot ¢ s be kept in every ScCnooi and 


the board at the end of 


delivers 1 to the clerk ot 
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each session. He is also expected to take an inter a 





est in the social activities of the community and ie 


co-operate in every agency for its improvement 4 
But his most important function is in his direct ; 


this 7 


. 


relationship with his teachers and it is in 
respect that most young principals fail. 


They 


fail, forty-two per cent of the failures occur in 





the first year, because they possess neither pro- 
fessional training, nor schoclroom experience, 
while in many instances the teachers under them, 
both in the high school and the grades (for I an 
assuming what is a fact in practically all of our 
high schools that the principal has charge of high 
school and grade teachers alike) have had both 
training and experience and are older in service 


as well as in years. 


\lthough the Department of Public Instructior Sirs 
I 


requires from one to two periods to be devoted ’ ) 
to supervision each day, the time is most fri & 
quently spent in office work or in some other wa ne 
than in actual oversight and direction of the wor! a 
of the other teachers in the school. " 
The principal should seek the advice and c 
operation of his teachers in all the important U 
questions of policy in regard to the disciplin: 
he should interest himself in a s 
( vy with the peculiar problems of ¢ 
teacher, and should observe her instructio1 
idvise with her in regard to her plans, hopes 
lifficulties, and should be able to counsel 
sist her when necessary. In short, his tea 
hould ] DIE tO Ser his advice and help 
eontidence and rely upon him for guidanes 
direc O S 
It is not sufficient then, that the principal ; 
instruction in his own classes. He must b 
source of help for pupils, teachers and patr 
all the problems relating to the schools. 
| have had so little time to write this intr 2 
tion, and have discussed at greater lengtl 
L expected the duties and personal qualific 
of the principal that I shall not have tit 
space for a discussion of the organization 
school and the program of studies, but wil 
hese topics in th issue of Tire Jor 
In all this discussion I have assumed that t Pardon | 
rincipal has had adequate academic prepa: SIS 


ut Lam also assuming that a large numb: 
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d this have had neither professional train- 
- experience. 
refore, one of his first and most impera- 
ities is to secure a small working library of 
five of the latest and best books on sec- 
education, one or two good books on 
and classroom management for the ele- 
erades, and several of the best educa- 
journals dealing principally with school 
sion and high school management. For 
lars a good small collection may be secured, 
new principal should hesitate to spend this 


| would recommend the following: An 


ction to High School Teaching — Colvin ;. 


cmillan Company, New York. This is one 
le latest and best books for beginners and 
sizes particularly general methods of in- 
m as they apply to the high school. High 
Administration — Hollister; D. C. Heath 
New York, a very practical treat- 
ment on management and some of the larger 
The Modern High 
others — 


{ ompany, 


roblems of administration. 
Sch Charles H. Johnston 
deals largely with the social administration 

he high school and the high school as a social 


and 


enterprise. The Problems of Secondary [:duca- 
tion — Sneddin; Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
New York, an excellent discussion of the modern 
conception of the social aims of the high school 
and a strong argument for re-directing our aims 
and re-vitalizing our program of studies. Methods 
of Theaching in High Schools —Parker ; Ginn 
& Company, New York, a text which applies to 
high school instruction the same general princi- 
ples that have been applied to elementary school 
methods, the scientific basis for most of the dis- 
cussion being found in modern experimental 
psychology. The State Reading Course contains 
an excellent list of books for the grades. 

In addition to THE VirGINIA JOURNAL oF Epu- 
CATION, every high school principal should read 
The School Review, The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; The English Journal, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, Warwick and York, Bal- 
timore, Md., and The American School Board 
Journal, The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 


(To be continued ) 


Classroom Supervision in City Schools 





F. B. FITZPATRICK, Superintendent of Bristol Schools 





room supervision in city’schools is rapidly 
ing into a science. It is passing out of 


of mere opinion based on observation 


ww moments. People are demanding facts 
tual conditions. In our best cities super- 
ilready means a real and scientific study 
room conditions and then scientific treat- 
undesirable school situations as revealed 
‘ul investigation. We can all rejoice over 
( that school supervision has advanced far 
ugh to demand facts before action. 
im of this paper is to offer a few sugges- 
city supervision. I shall have to ask 
for using results of my own work as a 


what I say. 





ACCELERATION 


One serious criticism of our present system of 
promotion is the fact that no provision is made 
for the progress of super-bright pupils. Their 
superiority in mental capacity is no asset to them 
in advancing from grade to grade. They have to 
keep step with normal pupils, who, in turn, have 
to slow up for their sub-normal brothers. In 
other words, the super-bright pupil is simply 
beating time in a great deal of his work: he is 
This 


explain, in part, why so many of our bright 


seldom under any mental tension. may 


pupils are left behind by their slower brothers 


in the race of real life. 
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In the high school this condition does not 
prevail; the super-bright pupil may carry five or 
six subjects, the normal pupil four, the sub- 
normal three. In other words, pupils in the high 
schools are allowed to take as many subjects as 
they can safely carry, but in the grades they have 
to carry the prescribed course. 

With our present scientific test the super-bright 
pupil can easily be advanced as rapidly as may be 
wise. For illustration, ten pupils in a 2B class 
of one of our schools were reported as being 
The superintendent applied 
that nine of the ten 


above the average. 


scientific tests and found 


were far ahead of the grade and easily had abili-. 


ties of the 2A grade. The teacher was directed 
to divide the class into two sections — an upper 
and a lower. During the half session the upper 
section did. the and 2A and 
passed the examinations of the latter grade at 
In this way their progress 
was without but they 
might have dropped 2B altogether. When a 
child shows beyond doubt, through the applica- 
tion of scientific tests, that he has the abilities of 
grade, he can safely be pro- 


essentials of 2B 


the end of the term. 


accelerated skipping, 


the next higher 


moted. 
RETARDATION 
Retardation is still a serious problem in our 
schools. Children vary widely in mental capacity, 
performance, and actual abilities. We treat them, 
however, as if they were all averages. I have 
made a very careful study of the results of cer- 
tain tests submitted to 682 of our primary chil- 
dren. Twenty-one per cent of the minds of 
these children are not average minds in quick- 
ness; hence they are retarded sometimes two or 
half-sessions. Scientific treatment here 
for ungraded classes and special teachers 
of the highest type. I am glad that our most 
cities are rapidly providing these 
This is 


thice 


calls 
progressive 


ungraded classes and special teachers. 
simply giving the slow mind a square deal. 


ELIMINATION 


| give below the distribution of Bristol’s en- 


~ 


In comparing it with the dis- 


rollment for 1917. 
tribution for the school enrollment of the United 





States as a whole during the year 1914, I find 

that we enroll 10% of our total enrollment in our (4 
high school, while the United States, as a whole, d 
enrolled only 7%. We lose 42% of our pupils 
in Bristol in passing from the fifth to the sixth 
grade; the United States, as a whole loses only 
18%. This difference deserves, and is receiving, 


careful consideration. 


“a 
che 


a 
DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT BY GRADES ; 
Grades Bristol, 1916 
Lo) RRR See Cee a Cn aE Pe 292 
SONORE o5.cca tee eae pe ereeaeais 173 
UD OMGES =a dccka eave Weolie carb eterno ae 
PORRTIOEY oss o anisms arctemverisieicices aoe Sa 
PROM ae nitive aati eniens I3I 
FURR oscxe cas svahe (oon sis ratrrctoinioeaaeien 76 
MEIONEN, tantycioncaoeewoa anion & 66 
First Year High School........ 47 , 
Second Year High School...... 33 
Third Year High School....... 27 : 
Fourth Year High School...... 17 : 
sO 
These facts show how rapidly our pupils fal I i 


out of school. An effective system of compu 
sory education would help materially to lengthen 
the school life of our children. And then ott 
high school must be made more practical ani 
more indispensable for a successful life. 





PROMOTIONS 


I am giving below results of our spring e« 











amination for 1917. In studying promotion ) 
two things must be kept constantly in mind- . 
the standards of the teachers and their ability 0 wy . 
hold pupils up to these standards. It is very ea I 


to promote pupils when standards are low. Th 
ideal, of course, is high standards and a hig! 
Notice that at the f@ 


if 


examination of 1915 we promoted only (2 pe 





per cent of promotions. 


cent in our grammar grades by subjects. Ths 
fact was presented to both the teachers and pup! 
They were asked for better results. A_ united Of 
effort was put forth for a higher per cent. With 
out losing anything in standards we promted & first 
per cent, or in other words, we raised our pe 
cent of promotions from 62 to 84 in one sess!0! 














be 
3 
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d . Number Per cent of STANDARDS 
ir ibject of Pupils Failures Promotions 
e . here 257 18 82 One of the definite aims of the superintendent 
is io ing... seeeeeeee 257 35 86 and teachers of the Bristol-Virginia Public 
th ritiN +++ sess eee _ ~ 95 Schools has been all along to attain in the grades 
ly | i: aaa _ . ea and in the high school the academic standards of 
i, pc oe po = 67 other cities. Our ambition is to be not only an 
eraphy ......... 257 72 72 average, but to be a little higher than the average. 
siology .+..+++++ 173 25 86 We cannot measure the moral and spiritual in- 
p Sebesetsorre _ ” 75 fluence teachers have upon pupils, but we can 
tal Scie sae. ie - 84 measure ourselves accurately in academic achieve- 
tal Fall 1915.... 2,402 9oI 92 ments. 


Hicu ScHoou 


\\Ve all have trouble with our promotions in our 
first year high school. Upon careful study of 
results of our spring examination of 1916, I found 
ve promoted only 2@ per cent of our algebra 
upils, 23 per cent in commercial arithmetic, 
1 per cent in science, 70 per cent in Latin. These 
figures were rather alarming; we all felt that 
something had to be done. These facts were 
presented to the pupils, as well as to the teachers. 

fal J We secured the promise of all for better results 


\pul- the next session. Notice the gain in mathematics 
then ind commercial arithmetic. We are arranging 
our special classes this year to raise the per cent of 
an promotions in mathematics still higher. 
Number Percent of 
Subject of Pupils Failures Promotions 
’ St) 113 II 90 
y eX ee re 5I 14 75 
acid Mathematics ....... 62 2. 63 
1 4 ee eae ae eee! 18 3 84 
4 } ct 7 21 71 
It) PIONOE carr aie ee )2 22 65 
y H Economics.... 38 2 95 
r| Bookkeeping ....... 8 5 38 
hig lypewriting ........ 24 [ 06 
Com. Arithmetic.... 23 9 65 
e 
2 ps tal trials ....... 475 III 77 
First year (trials). 196 90 55 
unite vt the 23 per cent of failures in the high 
\\ “Be schools, as a whole, 81 per cent belonged to the 
ted & rst ye This fact shows clearly the point of 


our effort to raise the per cent of pro- 
n the high school. 





As a spelling test the following words were 
presented to the Bristol-Virginia High School 
May, 1917: 

.Necessary, exasperate, persistence, immediate, 
reformatory, permitted, 
robbed, especially, beneficial, persuade, disappoint, 
judgment, ridicule, preliminary, proceed, guest, 
always, peace, convenient, reference, association, 


measurable, cordially, 


secretary, responsible. 


RESULTS OF THIS TEST 


Number Of WOPrds ......0cc000cs000% 25 
Namber Of PUPS: ....<......6600000% 100 
Number of spellings ............... 2,500 
Number of words incorrect ........ 417 
Number of words correct .......... 2,083 
oe rn 83 


WorbDs FOR THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


Guess, circular, argument, volume, organize, 
summon, Official, victim, estimate, accident, in- 
vitation, accept, impossible, concern, associate, 
automobile, entitle, political, 
national, recent, business, really, conference. 


various, decide, 


RESULTS IN FirtH YEAR 


Number of words ....05.. 06.0008 25 
Member OF PGRMS ....cesceccesccecs 88 
Number of spellings ............... 2,200 
Number of words correct .......... 1,169 
POP COME DOTHORE finds isivcccessigeecns 53 
fe 50 


Note that we stand 3% above the average in the 
fifth year. 
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RESULTS IN THE SIXTH YEAR 


Number of words : ee 25 
Number of pupils Resa e Oates 40 
Number of spellings sis-0 T,E5O 
Number correct 2% ee ee 
Per cent of words correct........... 68.8% 
Avres Standard i rasalye lots allarseanate stats 66 


Note that we stand 2.8% above the average in 


the sixth grade or year. 


RESULTS IN THE SEVENTH YEAR 


Number of words Sotadius ieterabe 25 
Number of pupils Neen seed 44 
Number of spellings Re ee eee 1,100 
Number of words correct .......... 807 
Per Ge KOSTOCE ici cccectadearess 82 
Ayres’ Standard ee ee ee 79 


In the seventh vear we stand 3% above the 


average 


RESULTS IN THE EIGHTH YEAR 


Number of words See ore 25 
Number of pupils PGi ete 19 
Naber OF SPEMNINGS «2.05.6 ecccecee- 475 
Number of words correct einem Tele 
Per cent correct sacs la paare iat aeneaeteusbots 88 
Avres’ Standard baeearcs Aieheee ets elt 88 


In the eighth grade we are exactly an average, 
but these: pupils have a half year yet to go be- 
yond 88. Note that we use the same words in 
the different years. We did this in order to see 
the advancement from year to year. Here we 
have normal progress as we should have. Some 
times sixth year pupils stand higher than seventh 
year pupils. This is not normal though ; wherever 
you find such a condition there 1s some good 
reason for it. Our sixth year stands 15% above 
the fifth; the seventh, 14% above the sixth; the 
eighth, 6% above the seventh. This progress 


shows uniform teaching in the grades. 


\RITH METI( 


The following test in arithmetic was given to 
our 7\. The results show that we are about an 
average in this subject: 

| Write in numbers seventy billion, sixty 
thousand and nine. 


II Add 9,607,849. 427,376, 8,945, 8,756,921, 


9,875,642, 3,487,649, 7,369,749, 89,7 30. 


499 


III] Subtract 90,070 from 100,000. Be 
[IV Multiply 805,000 by 697. 
) = 3 a 


V_ Divide 4,967,598 by 93,496. 





VI Add 9/15 and 7/20; subtract 7/20 from 
Q/15. 
VII Multiply 6/900 by 3/4; divide 6/900 by Re 
3/4- é 
VIIL Multiply 675,809 by 8,906. 
IX Divide 876.16 by 0.206. 
X Reduce 9/16 to a decimal fraction. Re- 
duce 84/93 to a decimal fraction. . sio 
XI Give the surface table. 
XII How many acres in a plot of land 25 rods 


by 20 rods? 





1 1 

XIII Find the interest on $845 for 6 years, 6 HMln r 

months, 6 days at*6%. read. 

score 

ResuLts oF Tuis TEstT poout 

k 

Neaber-of pepils..< 66s 6<c0s een sie 25 Bho: 
Number of examples ............... 16 
Number of responses .............. 400 
Number of correct responses ....... 272 

POE COME COTTER! 5.6. 5:6ka ins cecidnwnaste 68 ’ 0 

Lynchburg made on same........... 73 q t 

Blassre 


WRITING Britenicle 


As a standard in this subject we use the “Ayres 
Measuring Scale for Adult Handwriting.” Th 





standard for each grade was fixed by the average “ 
of about five thousand copies and “may fairl 
be taken,” says the author, “to represent. the 
quality and the speed which are actually attained Hm.» 
by the better schools in our larger cities.” 
Grades Mol WieVeWt VI VI! bil og 
Quality 44 47 50 55 60 65 70 hut, 
Speed + 66 423 50 Of 2 go Gg fo, 





AVERAGE SPEED PER MINUTE IN LET1 





Grades V ee. 
600: ae 60 70 7 
RGU SrasO! 2.5 askascugecers 76 gl 
Bristol, Sept., 1916: ........ 64 67 
Twelve other cities....... 57 65 
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(QUALITY OF WRITING 
V VI 
PS aiaeepewatewn ness 45 48 50 
Pecan anim aconeateted 70 67 63 
tol, Sept, 1986............. 30 43 50 
lve other cities....... 43 47 53 
i ristol, May, 1987... 4.0... 40 48 56 


rades 


eland 


sw etealn wy Sai cath Dh seat Dotan 


the improvement in quality between Sep- 
ber, 1916, and May, 1917. 


READING 





reading we work for three things 


> 


expres- 

comprehension and speed. In a careful 

the sixth grade Bristol pupils read 185 

ls per minute silently and made 95 in compre- 

hension. The Detroit schools read 194 words per 

minute silently and made 94 in comprehension. 

: In rate of answering questions on the content 

read, Bristol stands 45 and Detroit 41. These 

scores indicate that the sixth grade in Bristol has 

it the same level of reading ability as the 

sixth in Detroit. The two cities use, “The kitty 
Pvho plaved May Queen,” as testing material. 


CLASSROOM VISIT 


ve some idea of classroom supervision 

| am giving a detail account of a 
Bristol. When the 
principal into a certain 


visit in super- 


lent and went 
room the pupils were just a little em- 
errassed at first. To relieve the room of that 
ling the superintendent told the pupils “The 
S° Bele of the Frogs.” This elicited several stories 
pupils. After everybody forgot there 
thing unusual going on in the room, the 

pupils were asked to spell the following words: 
4 pell, poor, finish, hurt, maybe, across, 
felt, full, 


stamp, light, coming, cent, night, pass, 


ght, tent, sir, these, club, seen, 

Kighty-four cities made an average 
these same words. This grade made 87. 
had them spell the following words 
m their speller: which, pencil, busy, 


itumn, squirrel, digging, donkey, color, 


nce, queer, daisies, birch, knob, chair, 





pigeon, rabbit, tease, weave, somebody, cheat, 
already, getting, evening. On these they made 
an average of 85.5. 

We then tested them in speed in multiplication. 
They were asked to copy examples like this 
7<3= 
as many answers as they could. 
The standard for 


, and were given a minute to write 
Qn an average 
they wrote 5.4 in 30 seconds. 
the third grade for this particular achievement 
is 6.5 in 30 seconds. We were one point below 
the standard, but we had four more months for 
work in order to reach this standard. One of the 
good results of this visit was a promise from 
the teacher and the pupils together to reach the 
standard by the the 
interesting moment of our stay in this room was 


end of session. One 
the period during which every pupil was putting 
forth his greatest effort to make a high record 
for his grade. Of course, we recorded the rating 
of every pupil, but we kept the class record be- 
fore them. In the open, individual scores were 


not mentioned. 


After this we had every pupil read “Tiny Tad” 
at sight orally. The standard in reading for this 
grade is about 116 words per minute with about 
50 per cent in reproduction. These pupils read 
131 words per minute on an average, with fairly 
good expression, and reproduced about 50 per 
cent. The teacher was directed to give more at 
tention to expression, as this phase of readin: 
had suffered because speed had been over- 
emphasized. Twelve pupils were found below the 
standard. The teacher agreed to give individual 
attention to these with the hope that most of the 
twelve might be promoted at the end of the 


session. 

We then had them write a page for us, repeat- 
ing the copy, “This is a rainy day.”  .\ccording 
to the Ayer’s Scale, they made an average of 
between 30 and 40, which is a high record in 
quality. 

The enrollment of the grade was 37. Thirty- 
Only three 
The spirit of the 


four were present, or 92 per cent. 
were repeating the grade. 


class was bright and snappy. 
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Economy in Learning in the Primary Grades 





MINNIE LEE DAVIS, Supervisor: Primary Grades, Richmond City Schools 





\ REVIEWS 


\s teachers, we are interested in producing 
desirable changes in our children from day to 
day. We desire to make these changes in the 
most economical way. We are primarily inter- 
ested, therefore, in the habits of our children and 
in their methods of study. We know, for in- 
stance, that some methods of learning are more 


advantageous than others and that it is possible 


to save both time and energy and thereby secu 
more satisfactory results than we are at preset 
attaining. To-day there is great waste in educé 
tion. We wish to eliminate the waste by maki 
our methods more sound. During the year, the 
we will take as our watchword “economy ! 
learning.” The first topic treated will be reviews 


The main topic for the year will be habit-f 
tion, the principles underlying which will 


plied to the drill lesson, methods of stu yimgé 
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silent and an oral reading lesson, learning of 
poen studying of history lessons, seat work 
and related topics. 


A vood teacher appreciates the necessity for 
systematic reviews, as children, like adults, forget 
that which they do not frequently use. Most 
of us have complained, especially at the beginning 
of the school session in September, “The children 
in my class don’t know anything. They evidently 
were not taught anything last session.” Too 
often we forget that for three months or more 
the children have not used many of the facts that 
they learned in school and that these facts have 
to be re-learned before progress in any line can 
be secured. 


In the beginning of school in September, 


"teachers of every grade should not hesitate to 


pisos 


wee 


aa ee 


iprescribed course with satisfactory results. 


when they are necessary. 


spend one month, six weeks or longer on reviews 
If the teacher bears 


‘in mind that she is teaching children and not a 


course of study or a particular grade, she will 
give the children what they need and by the end 
of the session or year will have completed the 
Re- 


views are not only necessary at the beginning of 


beach session, but they are essential throughout 


the school term. In some subjects, the teacher 


ishould review each day the work of the previous 


day, each third or fourth day, the particularly 
difficult parts of the work done on the preceding 
days, and each week and each month, the work 
which has been covered up to that time. In this 
Way, the teacher may be reasonably sure that the 
hild will have permanent control over the facts 
vearned and the acts performed instead of an 
insecure and temporary control so common to 
hool children. 

in conducting reviews, we should not have the 
hildren go over the material in exactly the same 
in which it was previously presented. If 
(lo, we are stressing verbal memory and mak- 
’ instead of “thinkers 


ng our children “parrots,’ 
acoers 


We should seek new ways by which 


0 teach the facts and. the activities, so that the 


hildren will get “ta new view” and thus be able 
Ouse the ideas and acts in many different situa- 
is. \gain, the reviews that reaily count are the 
nes in which the teacher works with the chil- 


rather than sits in judgment over them. 
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In the first three primary grades (first, second 
and third), it is necessary, at the opening of 
school, to give children an opportunity to regain 
facility in reading, lost during the summer. Books 
read during the previous term should, therefore, 
be re-read, 1. e., the children in the second term 
of the first year should use primers read during 
the first term; children in the second grade should 
use first readers, and children in the third grade 
should use second readers. After reading these, 
they should read easy primers and readers, not 
studying the basal reader for the grade until they 
have a vocabulary that will insure their enjoyment 
of the reader. The reading of familiar books 
should be approached from a new viewpoint, the 
children always having a worthy reason for read- 
ing. Some motives may be (1) for first grade 
children: Read a particular story to see whether 
we could play it, or cut or modei the characters 
or make a picture on the sand table of some scene 
in the story. Select .your favorite story and 
learn to read it so well that you can read it to 
your school friends or to your mother and 
father. Select a story to read to me( the teacher) 
Read little 
notes and invitations received from your friends 


and I will, in turn, read you one. 


and teachers. 
children: 


(2) for second and third grade 
The first grade suggestions should be 
used. Read a favorite story and study it so that 
you can tell it to another grade. Read a story 
to select the funniest, the saddest, or the most 
Select 


a story that may be read dramatically, choose 


beautiful parts to read aloud to the class. 


children to take the parts and have the story 
read to the class. The teacher should emphasize 
silent reading, if oral reading has been stressed 
in the previous grade. 

sy re-reading easy books with familiar vocabu- 
laries, the children come to recognize again, with- 
out undue effort or strain, many common words, 
the quick recognition of which is necessary for 
the enjoyment of a new and advanced book. Thus 
the child learns to read by reading, and the teacher 
and children are spared the deadening drill on 
lists of words and phrases, all too common in our 
schools. 


A month or more should be given to reviews in 
arithmetic. Here, too, the teacher should vitalize 


the work. Because children need to use number 


facts in life, the teacher can, in school provide 

are enjoyable in themselves and 

which give practice manipulating numbers. 

Going to the store out of school may be repre 
' 6 


sented in school by “playing store.”” Games in- 


volving number n be plaved. The readers of 
this journal will recall the games suggested by 
Miss Sarah ( 


It is surpt ISINYg 


Brooks in the May, 1917, number. 
what effort children will put forth 
to master the amount of knowledge required to 
win a gan Speed tests, formulated by Courtis 
(see advertisement in September JoURNAL) may 
be used to furnish interest in mastering the funda- 
mentals. If the children in the third and fourth 
grades record their records on score cards, they 
will become interested in beating their own score. 


\gain, the Verage 1}} roveiment for a third erade 
mas be pitted gainst that of a fourth grade. 


\fter a study of the Courtis tests, the teacher 


can make her own tests and have the children 


keep score cards, which they have made 
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fhe spelling words taught in ‘the preceding 
grades should be reviewed, and words not mas- 
tered, repeatedly taught as if new. Again, the 
| S ~ > 


teacher must find “a new way” of presenting the 


words She may compose short sentences or 


simple paragraphs (according to the written lan- 


bility of her class) containing words 


taught last vear and dictate these to the class. 


After examining the work, she should return the 


papers to have the children note the words in 
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their “Personal List Spelling Booklet” which th 
do not know how to spell. Again, words may | 


] 


dictated in columns and a record or graph key; 


as in arithmetic. 
showing a child’s record for six weeks. 
SPELLING RECORD — JOHN [EDMONDs 
\nother way of reviewing spelling is to sh 
a picture and have the children spell the wor 
which it suggests. Of course, pictures used { 
this purpose must be carefully selected. gai 


children enjoy spelling words suggested by 


story or a poem, or words that come under a cer. 


tain heading as play-things, things good to « 
and things they do when ‘they get up in 
morning. 

Both oral and written language work should 
reviewed for as long a time as is necessary. (| 
dren should re-tell favorite stories learned int 
prece ling erades, recite poems, play stories 
reproduce written language units, choosing 
themes which they re-write. Charts may be ke; 
on which are recorded the names of the child: 
and the stories and poems they know. 

Likewise, the work in history, geography, 
dustrial education and nature study should 
reviewed. New work, of course, should be int 
duced from time to time for children must 


each day that they are learning something nev 
HALLOWE’EN SUGGESTIONS 
For First GRADE 


T. lhe 


Brownies. Jane Hoxie.  WKindergart 
tory Book. 

= lhe Shoemaker and the Elves. (srimms 

Literature | 


airy Vales; Graded 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey 
Lewis. 

3. Hans and the Brownie. Progressive koa 


Reading, Book I. 


~ 


FoR SECOND AND THirp GRaADI 
- Che 
Primary Plan Book. 
The Story Hour Third k¢ id 
3. Brownie and the Cook. Dinah Mulock ( 
Carroll and Brooks, IV. 
Carroll and br 


Iklf Who is Coming ( Poem) det 


2. Cinderella. 


}. The Honest Woodman. 
Il; Stepping Stones, II. 

The Duel. Field. Cat 
Brooks, III; p. 216; Howe, I1; Septet 


Primary Plans, p. 111. 


leugene 


1 A | 
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} For FourTH GRADE 
atha and the Ghost. Longfellow. 
Hill’s on Fire. In Good Stories for 
reat Holidays. Olcott. Houghton, 
iffin & Co. 
l’airies of Caldron Low. Howitt. Poems 
Grades, p. 148: Baker and Carpenter, 
|: Baldwin and Bender, p. 116. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. Carroll and 
{ Brooks, VI, p. 251; Stepping Stones, V, 


219: Elson Grammar School Reader,I], 
14; After School Library, Vol. XI, p. 


4. 


THE GOLDEN-ROD 

. rok First, SECOND AND THirbd GRADES 
h of tall, green weeds grew in a field. 
| lowers that lived near would have noth- 


lo with them. 


common these weeds are,” they said. 


never have a flower. Don’t let us speak to 
\nd they drew themselves up proudly. 
weeds heard these unkind remarks and 
drew nearer to the fence to get out of the way of 


i proud neighbors. 

rm day a poorly dressed man came into 
A\s soon as 
“Ese 


ind common like ourselves,” they said. 


He was old and feeble. 


him, the weeds felt sorry for him. 
re was something very uncommon about 
in. He knew the language of the trees 
rs. Standing under the tall trees in the 
said : 


raked many miles this warm day and I still 


“Dear trees, | am tired. I have 


nig way to go. You see I am old and 
\Vill one of you please give me a staff 
to lean? 

ua staff!” cried all the trees. “Break 
branches for a poor old man like you! 


You will get no staff from us.” 
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“Just a little one,” begged the old man. “You 
grow so fast that a little branch will never be 
missed.” 


“Go away at once,” said the trees. “You will 


get no staff from us.” 


The old man turned sadly away. “Serves him 


right,” said the wild flowers. “Who would give 
anything to such a poor old man!” And they drew 
themselves away as he passed them. 


The weeds had listened to every word that had 
been spoken. Their pity for the old man grew 


greater and greater. “Old man,” they called, 


“come here.” The old man tottered to the corner 
where the weeds grew. “We are sorry for you,” 
said the weeds. “If we had a good strong staff 
we would give it to you; and what we have, we 
give you gladly. Right in the center you will 
find our thickest stalk. It is not very big, but 
take it. It is perhaps better than no staff.” 

The old the thickest 
stalk. Then he held it up, so that the trees and 


the wild flowers could see it. 


man bent over and cut 


\s they looked upon it, a strange thing hap- 


pened. Before their wondering eyes it turned 
into a rod of pure gold. Before a word could 
be spoken another strange change took place. A 
bright light shone around the old man for a 
minute. Then he, too, was changed. Instead 
of a poor old man, a beautiful fairy stood before 


them. 


“l am the king of the trees and flowers,” he 
said. “Il wanted to find out if you were kind and 
loving. That is why I came to you, dressed like 
a poor old man. Only these poor weeds have 
shown me kindness; and | shall reward them.” 

So saying, he touched the weeds with the rod 
of gold, and they were covered with clusters of 
No wild flower in the field 


golden stars. was 


half so beautiful. 

“Hereafter you shall no longer be called com 
mon weeds, but Goldenrod. And whenever trees, 
flowers, or people look at you, they shall remem 


ber your kindness to a poor old man.” 


And that is how we got our first golden-rod. 
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BLACKBOARD QUOTATIONS 








i 
For SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER ' ul qu 
: 
For First GRADE 7 
i 
Sing a song of season, ; 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall 
Tell me sunny golden-rod, 
Growing everywhere } 
. t 


Did fairies come from fairyland 


lo make the dress you wear? 
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bay? ay ; O suns, and skies, and clouds of June, 
% ‘ ] : : 
} yay And flowers of June together ; 
. e e \ 
ot [ Ye cannot rival for one hour 
x 4 ) ° e 1 
\ 7 : October’s bright, blue weather, 
j $ { 
: © suns, and skies, and flowers of June, 
: : 


Count all your boasts together ; 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright, blue weather. 


, {| AlK. — H. H. Jackson ee 


For FourtH GRADE pio 





_ I AT DEN FE IO ENE ON > Spt. 





‘OR S ) GR : . 
oe SONS Sane And the golden-rod lights slowly 


Its torch for the autumn blaze. We; 


— Celia Thaxter 


The golden-rod is yellow, 


The corn is turning brown; 


| 
7 sage “ apple Ses, The maples redden in the sun : 
With fruits are bending down. his senna, aon tae tanelins abil al 
Helen H. Jackson. _w.c. Bro. - 
What does it mean when the crickets chirp, September days are here, 
And away to the South the robins steer? With summer’s best of weather, ™ 
When apples are falling and leaves grow brown? And autumn’s best of cheer. 375 


These are the signs that autumn is here. — Helen Hunt Jackson 
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Slogans for Food Center Lectures 





FROM HOME CARD DISTRIBUTED TO HOUSEWIVES 


BY THE U. S. FOOD 


ADMINISTRATION 





SAVE THE WHEAT 
wheatless meal a day. Use corn, oatmeal, 
barley bread and non-wheat breakfast 
()rder bread twenty-four hours in ad- 
so your baker will not bake beyond his 
Cut the loaf on the table and only as re- 


\’se stale bread for cooking, toast, ete. 


less cake and pastry. 


wheat harvest is far below normal. If 


person weekly saves one pound of wheat 


it means 150,000,000 more bushels of 
for the Allies to mix in their bread. This 


help them to save DEMOCRACY. 


SAVE THE MEAT 


_mutton or pork not more than once daily. 
ely vegetables and fish. At the meat meal 
naller portions, and stews instead of 
\lake made-dishes of al! left-overs. Do 

| there will be meat enough for every one 

sonable price. 

are to-day killing the dairy cows and 


le calves as the result of high price. There- 
eat less and eat no young meat. If we save 


nce of meat each day per person, we will 


\ditional supply equal to 2,200,000 cattle. 


SAVE THE MILK 


he children must have milk. Use every drop. 
buttermilk and sour milk for cooking and 


¢ cottage cheese. Use less cream. 


SAVE THE Fats 

re the world’s greatest fat wasters. Fat 1s 
Butter is essential for the growth and 
ii children. Use butter on the table as 
t not in codking. Other fats are as good. 
use of fried foods. Soap contains fats. 
vaste it. Make your own washing soap 
out of the saved fats. 

e-third ounce less per day of animal fat 


75,000 tons will be saved yearly. 


SAVE THE SUGAR 

Sugar is scarer. We use to-day three times 
as much per person as our Allies. So there may 
be enough for all at reasonable price use less 
candy and sweet drinks. Do not stint sugar in 
putting up fruit and jams. They will save butter. 
If every one in America saves one ounce of 


sugar daily, it means 1,100,000 tons for the year. 


SAVE THE FUEL 
Coal comes from a distance. and our railways 
are overburdened hauling war material. Help 
relieve them by burning fewer fires. Use wood 


when you can get it. 


Use THE PERISHABLE Foops 
l‘ruits and vegetables we have in abundance. 
As a nation we eat too little green stuffs. Double 
their use and improve your health. Store pota- 
toes and other roots properly and they will keep. 
segin now to can or dry all surplus garden 
products. 


Use Loca Supp.ires 
Patronize your local producer. Distance means 
money. Buy perishable food from the neighbor- 
hood nearest you and thus save transportation. 


GENERAL RULES 

Buy less, serve smaller portions. 

Preach the “Gospel of the Clean Plate.” 

Don’t eat a fourth meal. 

Don’t limit the plain food of growing children. 

Watch out for the wastes in the community. 

Full garbage pails in America mean empty 
dinner pails in America and Europe. 

If the more fortunate of our people will avoid 
waste and eat no more than they need, the high 
cost of the living problem of the less fortunate 
will be solved. 

HERBERT Hoover, 
United States Food Administrator. 
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Should Farmers Have High School Education? 





J. H. MEEK, Principal Dinwiddie High School 





The purpose of this paper is not to discuss 


fully the above subject but merely to make a few 


suggestions for the reader to think over, discuss 


with others, and arrive at his own conclusions. 


The deplorable fact that almost all of the high 


school graduates, even of those schools that are 


located in rural districts, enter professional life, 
and never return to the farm is enough to cause 
us to ask the questions : 

Should farmers’ sons have a high school educa 
tion as it is given to them in the average high 


school in ‘\ 


Virginia ? 

Should the country boy be allowed to grow up 
in ignorance in order that he remain on the farm ? 
Would he thet 


1 


workman or 


perform efficiently the duties 


either of a a manager ? 


The agricultural classes be divided into 


~ 


that of (1) 


may 
workman, (2) manager. 
lhe qualities of these classes have been divided 


as follows: 

talities of the workman: 

Physical strength. 

tasks on the 


b Skill in the \ riety of 


c \bility to receive and hold in mind 
instructions 

d.  Industrious by habit. 

e. The time sense. 


f. Faithtulness 
(2) Qualities of the manager: 
da. Intelligenc e and energy. 


b. Clear vision of what is to be done. 


"2 \ gor i] judge of what to do ata given 
time. 

d \ judge of men. 

e. A judge of a fair day’s work. 

f \bility to control workmen. 

g. Ability and willingness to co-operate 


with neighbors. 


h. Ability to explain clearly what is t 
done and how to do it. 


Knowledge of crops, live stock, ma- 
chinery, ete. 
}. \ knowledge of the markets. 


k. Desire to learn, and systematic reading 

|. Integrity. 

m. Self-control, as well as honesty, fore 
sight, insight knowledge and skill 

n. .\ll the qualities of a good workman 


\re these qualities necessary for successi 


leadership? Do the schools in Virginia ha 


the training that is necessary to develop the: 
qualities ? 

The writer is a principal of a consolidated rur 
school, and is convinced that this school, whi 
has been giving diplomas for seven years to thos 
pupils who complete a prescribed course of stud 
has not developed the qualities so necessary 
those pursuing the occupation of agriculture, 
result of which is that this county is far bel 
what it ought to be; but he is glad to say thatt 
work of the schools is better arranged at preset! 
and he hopes that it will soon be changed s 
to train fully the children for the needs of | 


community. 


The enrollment of this school for the past se 
years has been from one hundred and seventy: 
three, downward: only eight boys have graduat 
and not one of them is actively engaged in agt: 
culture — but a large per cent. of them have go! 
to higher institutions of learning ; thus, the cot 
try is made destitute of leaders and _ scient! 
agriculturists. 

Have other rural schools been doing this ¢ 
they doing it now? What are they going 
in the future? 

Can the principal and school officials take 4 
general survey of the community and arrange! 
course of study so as to supply the imp 


needs ? 
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shall they teach those things that the 
an use only when he gets away from his 


question is: Should farmers have a high 
education in order to be prepared to per- 


form justly, skillfully and intelligently all the 
duties that rest upon them? If so, what kind of 
an education should this be? 

These are only a few of the many things that 
may be considered in the discussion of this topic. 


To Food Committees—Use the Forces That Exist 





JOHN COLLIER, Director New York Training School for Community Workers 





campaign for voluntary conservation of 
must have one guiding principle: Use the 


rces which exist already! 


(his is a campaign which must penetrate every 


( 


Lie 


every social circle and club, every restau- 


t, every place of assemblage. It is not a three 


ths’ campaign, but a three years’ campaign at 


shortest. The people’s normal life must be 


ched continuously. By what other possible 


ns, save the methodical use of the existing 


machinery which already reaches all the 


ple in a continuous way ? 


j 
} 


STRUCTURE OF Foop EDUCATION 


would seem obvious that the structure of 


«| education must rest on four supports — the 
Departments of Education, the Departments of 
Health, the newspapers, and the district organizer. 


1 why state the obvious truth at all? Simply 
use food conservationists in one city after 


er are tending to ignore the obvious. They 


following, in case after case, a “must do 


thing” impulse, and this impulse leads to- 
‘an effort to create a de novo machine, where 


‘{ millions of dollars are already being spent 
chinery better fitted for the new work than 
achine which could be extemporized, super- 


sed. 


munity Centers have a theoretical and a 
al interest in the question here stated. 


COMMUNITY CENTER BrINGS UP “THE 
RESERVES” 


munity Centers aim to use existing forces 
the broader work of the new community 


ideal. They create new forces, but it is by the 
method of bringing existing forces into relations 
of a more dynamical kind with each other, with 
people, with the social task. The naive social 
reformer rushes in where a Community Center 
would fear —and would abhor —to tread. He 
creates new institutions to compete with the old 
ones. Perhaps he succeeds, at great cost of 
money and ill-feeling, but wherein has he bet- 
tered the world? He has only bettered his own 
circumstances. 

The Community Center aims to democratize 
all the forces there are. It aims to harness for 
social good the vast energies which are static 
within the present institutions, classes, profes- 
sional bodies and public service agencies. By 
this method, and not by the improvisation of a 
horde of new agencies, the Community Center 
would advance the food campaign. 


Pustic Forces aT HAND TO HELP 


A Community Center exists within a limited 
neighborhood. Here are the public and_ paro- 
chial schools. They should do food work, and 
will insist on doing it. Here are the health 
department forces. They should and must do 
their “bit,” more important perhaps, at least at 
the beginning, than any other agency can do. 
Here are the inspectors and specialists of a score 
of public and private agencies, constantly going 
into the people’s homes. Here are the plain 
people, gathered at the Community Center. 
They want to act; they need expert guidance. 
Where shall they turn? 

Now, into this district comes a new super- 
organization. It is called Defense Council, or 
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Food Supply Committee, or Food Economy measurement of the results in strength and health 
Committee. It has been endowed with public which come from the food economies. 


or private funds. - says that it is, author- 
Washington. That 
with its deserved magic, is whispered (does Mr. 


Lloover 


ized from Hoover! name, 


know 2), and all bow down. 


OneE-StipeED NEIGHBORHOOD Foop WorkK 


This new food education agency (our case is a 
hypothetical one) wants power in its own hands. 
It ignores the existing groups and leaders of 
groups ; it secures rights in the schools from over- 
head and ignores the school principal - it snubs the 
health agencies because they know too much. The 
police ? Not to be thought of as food conserva- 


tionists! 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER “CALLED” BuT 


PUZZLED 


While this course of events, this “muddling 
through” is being enacted, the Community Center 
stands wavering between conflicting authorities, 


disputative organizers, and a lack of real facts. 


The matter concerns Community Centers greatly, 
for there the national work at this 


is no part of 
crisis to which the community group is “called” 


quite so emphatically as to this work of voluntary 


food conservation. 
What cities or 


states has the writer in mind? 


\ 


No matter; 1f the remarks here made apply, they 


apply. At the time of this writing there is at least 
one city where the food super-organization has 


Health. 


The professional forces of the Department of 


completely ignored the Department of 
Education have left without representation, and 
municipal employees whose salaries aggregate 
millions a year, and who touch tens of thousands 
of people and thousands of homes every week, 
have thus far been treated as non-existent. No 
real food campaign is possible without them! 
No improvised food army can take their place, 
not even if millions be uneconomically spent on 


the army. 


More THan INFORMATION — GIVE CREDIT TO 


CONSERVERS 
Now for constructive suggestions; the need is 
twofold: 
(1) To discover or train the needed experts 
in an organization of the people, by food service 


purchasing, dieting one food substance, and the 


(2) To carry forward such organization of 
the people as will insure that every household, 
every group and every eater ina restaurant wants 
to conserve food, be given honor when he con- 
serves it, and knows how to conserve it. 


By THE COMMUNITY CENTER PROGRAM 


These two needs will be met not at once, but 
cumulatively over years. Speed is essential, but 
the campaign must be planned with a view to 
enlisting and training more experts over succes- 
sive years, and maintaining the people’s interest 
after the first stimulus has grown pale. The 
training of leaders must be pursued through as 
exhaustive a campaign, co-operatively carried out 
health 
boards, as that campaign through which an of- 


by colleges, boards of education, and 
ficers’ reserve is being created. 

The organization of the people must be s 
pressed that each group will be reached as only its 
own leaders know how to reach it; and that th 
co-operation once secured will be tenaciously held 
and built on by the generals of the food campaigr 


ale 


Success ONLY THroucH Utmost Com 


FUL 
MUNITY SUPPORT 

And all that is done must be done because peo- 
ple want to do it. There is not, cannot be, com- 
pulsion. Therefore, in every community there 
should be the rule to avoid, at all costs, antagoniz- 
ing the forces which must do your work if it 1s 
to be done at all! Consult with them, Mr. Food 
Organizer. Let them know that you know the 
ore the King Pins. It is not flattery ; it is the fact 
Above all avoid giving the appearance that you 
are seeking to inject yourself, your patrons, or 
your favorites into places of power which ca! 
only be effectively occupied by the neighborhood 
leaders and the heads of public departments 
working in the neighborhoods. 

The food campaign can be made to succeed 
stupendously, and at a promotion cost relativel 
small if only the social engineer (for that is what 
the leaders of this campaign must be) wi 
refuse, through ignorance, class prejudi 
ambition for personal prominence, to use tht 
forces through which, and through which «Jone 


engineers can make things happen. 
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Current Events—A Method for Teaching 





E. E. SMITH 





Selecting the Time: At least one day in 
each week in the grammar grades should 
devoted to the consideration of current topics 
of social interest. Friday is often selected, 
t BH since a resumé of the week’s happenings can 
be talked about, and because many _publica- 
tions containing current topics reach people on or 
about Thursday. The important thing, however, 
ec is to select a time and see that children come 
’ #® prepared to have something to say. Simply to say 


something is not the idea of the work. 


The regular reading can be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the question. If approval is given, 
aid more time is required, a portion of some other 


period can be given to it very profitably. 


‘ 
Preparation by the Pupils: Children should 
bring to the class (1) some current periodical, or 
2) some recent newspaper, or (3) some clipping 
r clippings that they may have saved. 
Motive: The material presented should be of 


It should have value as 
Pupils 


interest to the entire class. 
instruction and a distinct 
should decide on the merits of what is being pre- 
sented, although it is sometimes necessary for 
z- the teacher to do so. As an example of the above, 
ie pupil in the seventh grade presented the fol- 
od wing item: “I see that X — has been the 
e| victim of a fortune-teller. It reads, ‘Citizen of 
Xichmond Fleeced; Desires His Money Back’.” 
ou \n account of the local unpleasantness followed. 
or While many knew the man referred to, one of 
a he pupils arose and said kindly: “This is of 
od ittle interest to us,” and the matter was dropped. 


social color. 





Scrap-Book: We are all agreed that children 

| should be encouraged to read current tepics and 
ee ‘aught how to read them. But simply to read and 
we talk about items of interest is not enough. If a 
hal ‘lass record is kept, it is of immense value. A class 
tap-book containing an account of morning exer- 

ise programs, postals and pictures of historical, 
‘aphical and other interests, many items of 
ass interests, etc., is of great value, because in a 





concrete way, it supplements the curriculum and 
aids social activities. Even jokes can be pasted to 
advantage. News items which serve some special 
needs of the class or which, as a record, are valua- 
ble, should be kept, and children, thus collecting 
by groups, can easily form the oft-neglected habit 
Or a record alone of the current 


9 


of “clipping. 
events class might be kept. 

Other motives are: approval by fellow-mem- 
bers, gaining ability to get opinions and facts 
quickly and to organize, carrying such news to 
those who do not know it or have no way of find- 
ing out, ability to participate in the conversations 
of parents, friends, et als. Others might be 
added. The latter are individual motives, while 
the former may be called group or social motives. 

Norte 

The collecting instinct is very strong in children 
and the suggestion offered is entirely psychologi- 
cal. Practice proves it. 


Preparation by the Teacher: For teachers 


to actually prepare for the material to be 
presented by the class by reading a _ great 


deal or most of the periodicals and papers 
is impossible, for she does not know from what 
sources the material will come. But it is desira- 
ble and necessary that she “keep up” with cur- 
rent topics by reading some good magazine or 
magazines and at least one good newspaper regu- 
larly. In fact, to organize what she does read, 
to select certain articles for supplementing 
thought at any time during the school day in any 
and various subjects in order to assist in directing 
the thought of the current events period, is very 
desirable. 

The better the knowledge of economic prin- 
ciples, civil government and allied organized 
knowledge, the better her qualifications, other 
things being equal. To know the make-up of a 
newspaper — what kind and what body of knowl- 
edge is contained, gives her a decided tool and a 
very necessary one. 


PH 


oad | 
t 


PHE AIMS 


aching it: The purposes 


follows: (1) to get pupils 
in the habit of reading this kind of literature; 


(2) to show them how to read 1t by having them 


select material of social value, and the make-up 
of the paper, etc.; (3) to have them organize that 
material selected for purpose of record, informa 
tion and the training secured in this process; 
(4) to give them standards for judging the in 
feriority or superiori Ot things sold to the public 
to read 

VWateria rhe sources from which children 
contribute ha eC been found to De new spapers, 


magazines, health bulletins, theater programs, 


almanacs, novels, et \ good map of the world 


should be le fore the entire class. 


Standards f lud the Value of Contribu 
tions: Contributio offered to the class by in 
dividuals of it, should be of interest to many, if 
not all | { hould be authentic, and 
the sources uoted by pupils. 

Delives ( why (tions Contributions 
should be given 1 vhole-hearted way. Pupils 
should address the lass, not the teacher. hey 
should present ( beginning, the gist of 
what tl es to why they wish to tell or 
read it, and the source from which the informa 
tion comes | () eXan ple, pupil \ arises, faces 
the class 1 savs \ly attention was directed 
to (or | saw in) the ‘Times’ of Thursday, Decem- 
ber 2, 19014, an teresting article (thine, State 
ment, et It tells us something about cotton 


production £ He continues: ‘This article tells 


achine has been invented, ete. If | 


us that an 
may, | should like to read a short description of 


it.” Approval is given by one or more members. 


Phe pupils’ replies should be as broad as the 
subject, making due allowance for maturity. For 
pupils to make a five-minute talk or a three or 
two-minute talk should become quite common. It 


is rather conspicuous now because of its scarcity. 


Hlow the Contril Con 


tributions and readings can 


(f10nNS Are Organised: 
be organized, to great 
topics touched upon, 


instance, the 


grouped t thre blackboard. For 
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following outline is a partial organization of the 


contributions of a class, placed upon the black- 


board, the teacher having directed it. 


CURRENT Topics 


1. War News. 
(1) Four Theaters of War — (Current 
Events ). 
Years \go 


(Local Newspaper ). 


(2) What was News Fifty 
( [S64 ) 


The two compared. 


(3) Government Investigations. 
2. Inventions and Discoveries. 
(1) War helps a certain kind of inver 
tion. 
(2) How much of the world is not dis- 


covered ? 
3. -Hlealth and Sanitation. 
(1) State law passed in... whiel 
investigates foot disease in cattle 
Tolls re 


(Related to health on ac 


(2) Panama Canal completed. 
ceived. 


count of early difficulties in) buiid 


ing it.) 
| Local News. 
(1) Death rate in (chart ) 
(2) QOur City Government 


(chart). 
5. General News Here and There. 


(Items not listed, but enjoved. ) 


Wher 


separate contributions have been received, and ot 


Re-re 1ding with ad Specific Purpose: 


ganized, there is offered an opportunity for g1 
rivalry. Suppose that five topics have been pre 
sented. Give to groups in the class (five groups 
in this case) one of the organized captions ai 

ask them to look quickly over their newspaper 0! 
whatever they have (text-books, and reference 
books, ete., can sometimes play a valuable 
when referred to), and see if they can add 
thing to what has already been said. Ust 
illustration above, one group would have 

News,” 
another “Health and 
“Local News,” 


another “Inventions and Discoveries 


Sanitation,” still as 


and finally “General News 
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- 


sometimes 


Jokes” add 
In this case, it is not 


here.” “Good 


and entertainment. 


a palace isha 


ry to group —all are very anxious to con- 


' 
IMPORTANT POINTS 
epare for the period. 


-a short while for a re-reading of their 


papers. 


3. Encourage voluntary offerings. 
4. Organize, in the most suitable way, the sub- 
jects touched upon. Provide for recording. 
Standard: Is the contribution of social value ? 
5. Re-assign subjects to certain groups. 
6. Call for volunteers for an extended presenta- 
tion of the most important and interesting 


things. Provide for recording. 


The Essentials of Parliamentary Law 





L. C. EDDY, Jr., Barrington, R. I. 





rliamentary law consists of rules for the 
ty, fair, and orderly transaction of the busi- 
i deliberative assemblies ; and is based upon 
on sense, truth, and justice. An assembly 
it please, make rules for itself opposed to 

i the laws or principles here presented ; 
hese rules represent the common practice of 


rdered bodies. 


1. (ORGANIZATION OF MEETINGS 


ide of Organizing, Quorum, etc. 
ssc who respond to the call constitute the 
olitical caucus or convention is called to 
one of the persons issuing the call for it. 
ode of organizing civil bodies is regulated 
tute, constitutional provisions, and custom. 
rary, religious, and other voluntary associa- 
provide, by their constitutions or by-laws, 
shall preside after the first meeting and until 
hange is made in their presiding officer. 
ceting is not properly organized until a 
or clerk is chosen. 
he presiding officer pro tem cannot receive an- 
lame as an amendment to a name already 
ed for chairman ; but must vote for names 
irder given. 
nations, being motions, may be debated. 
onstitution may provide for a less number 
uorum to organzie, adjourn, ete. 


s provided for otherwise, by constitution. 


i rule, a majority is a quorum. 





A vote taken during a lack of quorum is null 
and void unless the constitution provides other- 
wise. 

B. Duties and Powers of the Presiding Officer. 

The presiding officer calls the assembly to order 
and, on appearance of a quorum, proceeds to 
business. 

The question of absence of quorum may be 
raised at any time as a point of order, but the 
floor cannot be taken from a member for such a 
purpose; debate not being, in this instance, the 
transaction of business. 

The presiding officer may speak on points of 
order in preference to other members and decides 
all questions of order subject to an appeal to the 
assembly by motion regularly seconded; and no 
other business 1s in order until the question on the 
appeal has been decided. The form of putting the 
question is, “Shall the decision of the chair stand 
When the 


presiding officer is perfectly clear, and knows that 


as the judgment of this assembly ?” 


he can satsify the assembly, it is unwise for him 
to encourage a long debate before he expresses his 
own opinions. 

The presiding officer may vote on an appeal. 
No second appeal can be entertained until the 
original appeal is disposed of. 

It is a breach of order in a presiding ofticer to 
refuse to put a question which is in order, unless 
it is obviously frivolous, tending to disorder, ir 
regular, improperly timed, or against the constitu- 
tion. Conversation with the mover generally 
avoids difficulty. 
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If a question of order is decided against a 
member, he cannot proceed, even in order, with- 
out leave; if decided in his favor, he must be 
allowed to proceed as if he had not been inter- 
‘rupted, and the floor cannot be taken from him, 
even for a motion to adjourn. 

The presiding officer declares all votes; but if 
any member rises to doubt a vote, he orders a 
standing vote without further question. In case 
the assembly evidently misunderstands the vote ; 
“veneral consent” of all present, which dispenses 
with rules, can allow the debate to go on. 

In all cases the presiding officer, if a member 
of the assembly, As a general rule his 


may vote. 
preference is not to vote. 

The assembly has the right to appoint its own 
committees; but it is customary to delegate the 
power to its presiding officer, by rule. 

Upon going into Committee of the Whole, 
the presiding officer calls some member of the 
assembly to the chair. 

The presiding officer propounds all questions 
in the order in which they are moved, unless the 
subsequent motion be previous in its nature. No 
member may vote or changé his vote after the 


result is announced from the chair. 


C. Duties of the Clerk or Secretary. 

The clerk is not subject to the orders of the 
presiding officer, except those which are the voice 
of the assembly itself. He has exclusive custody 
of all papers in possession of the assembly, sub- 
ject to an order of examination by a committee 
or by the speaker. 

The journal ought to be read each day or at 
each session, unless the assembly dispenses with 
It is assumed ap- 
The journal 


its reading from day to day. 
proved unless objection is made. 
should contain a statement of things done, but 
not, necessarily, of things attempted. New and 
important questions of order, or questions on 
which an appeal is taken, should be noted by the 
clerk. 

2, ORDER OF BUSINESS 


A. Priority of Business. 


All questions relating to the priority of business 
to be acted upon should be decided without debate. 
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B. Unfinished Business. . 

The unfinished business, in which the assembly 
was engaged at the last adjournment, should have 
preference the next day, after motions for recon- 
sideration. 

C. Special Order of Business. 

A special order of business may be called for 

by any member, but may afterwards be postponed 


by vote. 
3. RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE ASSEMBLY 


A. Decorum of Members. 
No member should be allowed to speak more 
other members who have not 


than until 


spoken shall speak, if they desire to do so. 


once 


very member, when about to speak, must,rise 
and respectfully address the chair, confine himself 
to the question under debate, avoid personality, 
and sit down when he has finished. 

No member speaking should be interrupted by 
another, except by rising to call to order. 

Whenever an interruption is made, the presid- 
ing officer should ask the member who interrupts 
what is his purpose. If he has a question of 
order, it must be decided. If he merely desires to 
make am explanation, or to ask one, or to ask a 
question, or interject an argument in any shape 
(which he ought not to be permitted to do), the 
member having the floor ought to be asked if he 
yields it. If he does, he loses the right to it al- 
together; an experienced debater seldom loses 


anything by interruption. 


B. Breaches of Order. 

When a member is guilty of a breach of order, 
he may be required by the assembly, on motion, 
to make satisfaction therefor; and should not be 
allowed to speak, except by way of excuse, until 
he has done so. It is the duty of the monitor, or 
other person appointed for such purpose, to give 
notice to the assembly if any member persists i 
a breach of order or of any rule. 

If a member is called to order by another for 
words spoken in debate, the words must be taken 
down, or he is not subject to censure (exce)t by 
the presiding officer). 

It is not in order to allude to a member Dy 
name, or to arraign his motives. 
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ember called to order, and decided to be 
order, cannot proceed, even in order, if ob- 
be made, without leave of the house. 


4. MorTIons 


ry motion must be reduced to writing if the 
so directs. 

haracteristics of Motions. 

‘motion to lay on the table furnishes time 


It does not 
to propositions to “amend” or “commit.” 


onsideration before voting, etc. 


‘lo commit” is a common motion in case the 


bly desires further information to revise 


| consider, or to receive amendments from a 
nittee before taking action. 


Indefinite postponement is the last motion be- 


‘ore the vote in passing or rejecting any proposi- 


he motion to adjourn is always first in order, 
|, like the motions to lay on the table and take 
m the table, should be decided without debate. 
If the assembly is not willing to adjourn and 


uses to lay the subject on the table, the pre- 


Shee 


us question may well be moved in order to 
the willingness of the members to have a 


‘dy decision. 


\ll the motions named after the previous ques- 
are cut off if the main question is ordered, 


xcept the pending motion to amend, because it 


oh 


embly is suspended 


assumed, that, if the assembly orders the pre- 


ious question, it has made up its mind to finish 


measure at once. 
The form of the previous question is, “Shall the 


in question be now put?” After it is moved, 


| debate on the main proposition before the as- 


until it is decided. 
The effect of an affirmative vote on the pre- 
US question is to bring the assembly first to a 


te on the amendments, and then upon the bill or 


proposition. 


lf, after the previous question. is ordered, a 
tion is made to reconsider a vote on the re- 
‘tion or adoption of an amendment, that motion 


+ 


ust be put, though without debate. 


When the assembly is acting on a motion to 
ler a decision, the previous question ap- 


ies only to that, and must be moved again on 


a 
wn 


the bill or other proposition the decision on which 
is reconsidered. 

There is no way of avoiding an immediate vote 
after the previous question is ordered, except by 
an adjournment. 

A motion may be withdrawn after the pre- 
vious ordered, provided it has 
not been amended, or provided that no amend- 
ment has been moved to it, so as to take it out of 
the control of the mover. 


question is 


If the assembly adjourns after the previous 
question is ordered, proceedings are resumed at 
the same point at the next meeting. 

Motions to “commit” and “postpone” are “cut 
All 
questions of order arising after a motion is made 


off” when the previous question is ordered. 


for the previous question, are decided without 
debate, except on appeal. 


B. Privileged Motions. 
As a general rule, motions are put in their 
order. When a question is under debate, how- 


ever, the speaker shall receive no motion except 
to adjourn, to lay on the table (drop temporarily ) 
for the previous question, to postpone to a time 
certain, to commit, to amend, or to postpone in- 
definitely ; these motions have precedence in the 
foregoing order. 

A motion to strike out the enacting clause is a 
motion to amend, and may be resorted to, like 
the motion to indefinitely postpone (to which it 
is equivalent) as an additional chance for de- 
feating the pending measure. If the motion is 
amended by striking out the enacting clause, the 
presiding officer must announce that the bill is 
postponed. 


Motions to reconsider votes rejecting or adopt- 
ing amendments are also within the classification 
of motions to “amend,” and are in order. 


C. Motions After They are Stated by the 
Speaker. 

A mover may withdraw a motion at any time 
before a decision (vote) or before an amendment 
is moved; except a motion to reconsider. 

It is customary to prescribe by rule some time 
within which a motion to reconsider must be 
made, and the latter must not be withdrawn by 
the mover after the time for making it has 


expired. 





lf the first motion has been actually amended, 
it has passed out of the ownership, so to speak, 
of the one who moved it, and, of course, cannot 
be withdrawn by him 
ID. Reconsiderations 

When a vote is passed, except on motions to 
adjourn and to lay on and take from the table, 
it is in order for any member of the majority to 
move for a reconsideration thereof on the same 
or succeeding day. And when a motion for re- 
consideration is decided, that decision shall not 
be reconsidered, and no question be twice recon- 
sidered. 

Ik. Division of Questions and Amendments. 

\ny member may call for a division of a ques- 
tion, when the sense will admit of it, and the 
chair shall decide this question without appeal. 
The best Way, however, to divide questions is by 
motion to amend. An amendment may be divided 
after the previous question is ordered. 

An amendment cannot be amended beyond the 
second degree, 7.¢., an amendment to an amend- 
ment is admissible, but nothing beyond. If the 
amendment to the amendment is agreed to, it 
becomes a part of the amendment first moved ; 
and the last named is then susceptible of a new 
attempt to amend. And this process may be re- 
peated, unless the will of the assembly intervenes 
by the previous question, or in some other way. 

No motion or proposition of a subject different 
from that under consideration shall be admitted 
under color of amendment. 

The principles of the rules should be followed, 
especially in regard to amendments, and the pur- 
pose of the assembly carried out by liberal con- 
struing of the rules 


PETITIONS, COMMITTEES AND SUSPENSIONS 


“st 


oF RULES 
\. Petitions. 
\ petition is not entitled to be received unless 


it is respectful in terms, unless its asks for some- 
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thing, or unless the signatures are genuine or 
vouched for. 

All reports from departments, commissions, or 
bureaus, may be referred to the proper com- 





mittees; but such reference does not entitle the 
committees to report legislation thereon, unless 








the particular subject on which legislation js 





thought to be needful is pointed out by an order, 
and adopted in that form by the assembly. 








B. Committees. 


An assembly cannot instruct a committee to d 


with a bill anything it would be contrary to rul 





or principle to do of itself. 


Committees should report some substantiy; 





proposition, even in cases where they merely wis! 
to declare that legislation is “inexpedient.” The 


committee discharges itself when it reports, and 





the question comes on the substantive propositior 





which it lays before the assembly. 








A committee has no power to report to the as 





sembly on any subject which has not been spe- 
cially referred to it. A committee cannot report 
anything, unless a majority finally agrees to th 
report. 

It is understood that a committee has no power 
to exclude members of the assembly from 
sessions (but may adjourn or postpone work ) 

The first member named upon a committee | 
the chairman 





\ committee cannot sit, without leave of the as 





sembly, during its session. 

It is generally agreed that the previous ques 
tion is not in order in committee of the whol 
and also that yeas and nays are not to be called 
The committee of the whole cannot punts! 


breaches of order, but must report to the hous 
C. Suspension of Rules. 


No rule or order should be dispensed wit! 
altered, or repealed unless two-thirds of the met 


bers present consent thereto. 











) 


¥ 
. 
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Department of Music 





Conducted by F. C. BAIRD, Musical Director Radford State Normal School, 
Musical Chairman State Federation of Clubs 





is a question as to how much or how little 
ic an untrained teacher can introduce into 
That depends on a great many con- 
gencies, doubt true that the 
jority of teachers could give more help along 


her grade. 


but, it is no 


is line than they now give. 


\ny teacher in the lower grades can help the 
class to detect and hold a certain pitch by using 
devices known as the engine game and _ violin 

ne. In the first of these the teacher imitates 

whistle of the engine, using the words so 

liar to the child, “toot-toot” —the child is 
isked to imitate it. If he cannot do so at first, 
he shows a lack of ear training or ability and 
In the violin device, 
he child should follow the position with the left 
rm of holding the violin, whiie with his right 
irm he uses the imaginary bow. This induces 
ot only a singing of correct pitch, but gives good 
exercise in sustained breath. The position must 
be erect and thus several purposes are accom- 
plished. 
which grade 
This is taught by 


\nother side of music every 
teacher can use 1s rhythm. 
neans of marching, swaying the arms or the body 
to certain songs and by marking the beat or count 
vith the finger, using the left hand for a desk 
nm which to mark it. It will be found that many 
hildren who have not a quick ear for sound can 
detect and follow a certain decided 


readily 
rhythm, and vice versa. As patriotic songs are 
intended to teach or emphasize history, the 
teacher would find it satisfactory to use such 
songs at the time of the history or story-telling 
class. The songs thus taught would then have 
‘than a purely musical significance, and the 
history lesson would become more real and inter- 
esting. If our grade teachers can do no more 
than to teach patriotism through song, they will 
The events of the last 


done much. few 


months have shown us the necessity for teach- 


ing patriotic songs to the children in our schools. 





Songs of the season are always welcome and 
sasily correlated with nature, etc. 

Teachers who can write a group of notes on the 
staff can place it on the board and have the class 
She can have the child- 
dren to write the staff and cut little notes out of 


to copy it and read it. 


paper to keep and use from day to day, placing 
the notes on the degrees of the staff indicated by 
the copy on the board. This will be interesting 
to the class and be a good drili in learning the 
Of course, the children in the 
first two grades would have to be assisted largely 


staff positions. 


A new staff could be 
made each month and be decorated with an ap- 


in making their material. 
propriate flower, bird, or other emblem. October 
calls loudly for “Jack o’Lanterns,” and most chil- 
dren can give a fairly good representation with 
some yellow crayon. 

In playing the singing games at the Physical 
I-ducation period, the teacher can greatly improve 
the musical side of the games by pitching them 
high. The child voice is naturally high and the 
musical effect, as well as the child’s voice has been 
ruined in many grades on account of the teacher 
pitching a song in a key which suited her own, 
rather than the child’s voice. Harsh, throaty, un- 
natural sounds are the result of such practices, 
and in some grades the music sounds like yelling, 
rather than like singing. 

Another way in which the untrained teacher 
can be of assistance musically is in the matter of 
No matter how cold the 
weather nor how damp, to open windows and re- 


posture and fresh air. 


quire the grade to stand or sit in an erect posi- 
tion and sing will benefit the health, as well as the 
voice. The Anti-Tuberculosis Society would do 
well to enlist all grade teachers in a league to 
teach singing and to have fresh air in the room 
and require erect posture. Children can learn to 
control the breath if taught to inhale or exhale 
silently. If children were required to inhale 
and exhale the breath an hour in the same manner 
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in which they are often allowed to practice it 
for a few minutes there would be wholesale pros- 
trations. 

Noisy breathing 1s no more natural and healthy 
than it is artistic. Breathing is a practice in 
which we engage during a life-time, and the mere 


fact of singing or going through physical drills 


should not cause us to feel that an entirely dif- 
ferent process must be employed when we “take 
a long breath.” 

If any grade teachers wish songs for certain 
seasons and will write to me, I will gladly send 
them copies which will be suited to the grade in- 


dicated by the teacher. 


Art Department 


Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 


Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 


Sculptors of the Early Renaissance 
(Continued ) 


The opening of the fifteenth century saw the 
rise of the Medici family to the rank of absolute 
rulers in the Republic of Florence. 

Of large independent means, realized in bank 
ing by Giovanni, Cosimo and Lorenzo, his sons, 
became liberal patrons of the arts, and contri- 
buted most effectively to their “re-birth.” 

The “Singing Gallery,” a frieze of singing 
angels and dancing boys, carved by Luea della 
Robbia, 1 131-1440 for the choir of the Cathedral 
their building evinces a technical skill and a lively 
jovousness which will make it for all ages a 
modern work. 

Luca was most probably a pupil of Ghibert - 
and he, too, modeled a most beautiful door for 
one of the sacristies of the Cathedral. 

In the latter part of his career, he was mainly 
occupied in making the porcelain-like reliefs with 
which the name “Della Robbia” is associated. 
These reliefs are modeled in terra cotta, and 
covered with an enamel, colored with metallic 
oxides in white and black, and various shades of 
blue, green, purple and yellow. Under his 
nephew, Andrea, and five of Andrea’s sons, the 
workshop was kept open and numerous churches 


and religious institutions were decorated with 


shrines and reliefs in other forms. 


No visitor to Florence can fail but be charmed 
by the series of blue and white medallions which 
are still in place on the facade of the Foundling 
Hospital. Different in temperament and technic 
was Donatello, just eighteen years younger than 
Ghibert, 

\n ascetic when it came to a choice between 


and pupil of his rival, Brunelleschi. 


beauty and truth, he, at the same time, has not 
left us a single study of an unworthy subject. 
\t one time, anatomy appeared his chief interest, 
and both his St. John and his so-called King 
David, 
travesties regarded as objects of art, but most 
His St. John 


and St. Lawrence, on the contrary, have that 


nicknamed “Il Zuccone,” are almost 


noteworthy as anatomical studies. 


expression of youthful virility and sincerity of 
purpose which carries with it a conviction of 
true beauty. 

In the “Singing Gallery” frieze, which he 
also made for the Cathedral, he manifests a pla) 
spirit not elsewhere evident in his work. It has 
been objected that the faces lack the beauty of 
children. This is undoubtedly true, yet im 
vivacity and grace of movement it is difficult to 
find the equals of these joyous figures. [he 
equestrian statue of “Colleoni, the Condottiere,” 
made by Verrocchio, the Venetian, and the t 
of Haria del Caretto, at Luca, by Jacopo cella 
Quercia, also dating from this period, are other 
shrines sacred to the art lover. 


Mary B. BAUGHMA 
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An Educational Program for the War 





Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, issues the following statement in regard 
to the war educational program now being issued 
by the national government: 


’arents should be encouraged to make all pos- 
sible efforts to keep their children in school and 
should have public or private help when they 
cannot do so without it. Many young children 
will lack the home care given them in times of 
need of more 


peace, and there will be 


kindergartens and Montessori schools than we 


many 


now have. 

(he attendance in the high schools should be 
increased, and more boys and girls should be in- 
duced to remain until their course is completed. 
\ school year of four terms of twelve weeks each 
is recommended for the high schools, as for the 
elementary school. In the high school adopting 
this plan arrangements should be made for half- 
time attendance, according to the Fitchburg, Cin- 
cinnati, and Spartanburg, S. C., plans, for as 
large a proportion of pupils as possible. All 
laboratories and manual-training shops in high 
schools should be run at their full capacity. In 
many of the shops work should be done which 
will have immediate value for the national de- 
iense. In all high schools, in which domestic 
science (sewing, cooking, sanitation, etc.) is 

ught, large units of time should be given to sew- 
ing for the Red Cross and for local charities. 
Classes for grown-up women should be formed 
in which practical instruction can be given largely 
by lecture and demonstration on the conservation 
ind economic use of food. 

For all boys and girls who cannoi attend the 
day sessions of the high schools, continuation 
classes should be formed, to meet at such times 
as may be arranged during working hours or in 
the evening. All cities should maintain evening 
schools for adult men and women. In cities hav- 
ing considerable numbers of immigrants, evening 


should be maintained for them with 


schools 


classes in English, in civics, and such other sub- 
jects as will be helpful to these foreigners in 


understanding our industrial, social, civic and 
political life. 

The number of students in colleges, universi- 
ties, and technical schools should increase rather 
than diminish. Many of the older and upper 
class men will volunteer for some branch of the 
military service, but all young men below the age 
of liability to selective draft and those not recom- 
mended for special service should be urged to 
remain and take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools, to the end, that they may be able 
to render the most effective service in the later 
years of the war and the times of need that will 
follow. Practically all women students should re- 
main, and all boys and girls graduating from high 
schools should be urged to enter college, technical 
or normal school. 


All students should be made to understand that 
it is their duty to give to their country and to the 
world the best and fullest possible measure of 
service, and that both will need more than they 
will get of that high type of service which only 
men and women of the best education and training 
can give. Patriotism and the desire to serve 
humanity may require of these young men and 
women the exercise of that very high type of 
self-restraint that will keep them to their tasks 
of preparation until the time comes when they 
can render service which cannot be rendered by 
others. In agricultural colleges special inten- 
sive courses should be given to prepare teachers, 
directors, and supervisors of agriculture and prac- 
tical farm superintendents. It should be remem- 
bered that the scientific knowledge and the super- 
vising and directing skill of these men and their 
ability to increase the productive capacity of thou- 
sands of men of less knowledge and skill are far 
more valuable than the work they can do as farm 
hands. 

No college, university, or technical school 
that can avoid it should permit its faculty or 
student body to be scattered or its energies to be 
dissipated. 
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Prof. W 
ella, contributes 
1 Board Journal 
on a study of practices at 


\fter reviewn 


University of Vir 


Interesting the 


paper to 
Schoo on the above subject, based 
1d conditions in Virginia. 
i these, he continues as follows: 

Phe distribution of the time has little 


Nearly ill of 


ning have 


recess 


uniformity the half-day classes 


in the one recess of ten or fifteen 


lot 
minutes, coming 


& somewhat to coincide with the 


but often varvin 


first recess of the full-session day. The after 


noon sessions are shorter and need less 


may 


recess, but it 1 advisable to omit this period 
ltogether, even when not included in the full 
schedule of the school. However, the complaint 
is often 71 ed tl narching in the halls and 
play on s school grounds disturb the other 
childr vorl This is one phase of a mor 
ecneral problem, that of having recess periods, 
like t] periods, through the day, especialh 
whi ti¢ . ich-needed teaching of 
eames, light exercises, etc. By arrangement of 
rooms exits To speci classes or divisions, 
by ti} ton rchi ¢ halls and by use ot pla 
Space ome distance from the school, this diffi 
culty could be met It is about the only way of 
setting full use of limited outdoor, or even in 
door playgrounds 


full schedule comes from 


The tirst 


10:15 to 11:10, generally at 10:30, and lasts from 


ten to twenty minutes—ten in twenty-five schools 


or systems, fifteen in eleven, and twentv in four 
he length of this recess does not vary inversely 
as the variations in the second, or long, recess. 


The third 


time varving 


recess from 1:55 to 2:40, the 


comes 


in relation to the time of dismissal 


from 3:00 on, and lasts for ten minutes. The 
first recess is omitted in six high schools, and 
the third recess in twenty-seven elementary and 


schools 
Nearly all the schools have arass. TCCCSSES, the 
] 


two or three minutes required to get hats ai 


near the center of their schedule 



































wraps and to march out being taken from the 
recess time; but the minutes required to form in 
line, return to rooms, and settle down to work 
again are generally taken from the following 
class pe riod. \ll recesses of less than fifteen 
minutes should be net, and the schedule should 
allow at least five minutes more for getting out 
and in. 
Ihe second recess is the pivot on which th 
school day turns. The dispute as to the one or 
two-session day is primarily a matter of this re- 
cess. In [europe the period ts generaily 120 mit 
utes or more and really makes two-sessions, so 
the discussion of a change to “undivided i 
struction” is important; but in America the period 
is generaly sixty minutes or less and is realh 
long recess 1n a one-session day. 
In the schools or systems here studied this 
recess begins from 11 Az 10° 1.05, depending (a) 
on the time of opening school (8:45 to 9:00) 
of dismissal (2:15 to 4:00), and (b) on the tin 
for other recesses. The amount of the second 
recess varies from fifteen to seventy minutes 
eight schools having thirty and nineteen having 
sixty minutes There are thirty schools or sys 
tems with thirty-five minutes or more, and four 
teen with thirty minutes or less, some schools 
varying from others in the same system. 
Where shall the line be drawn between a o1 : 
and a two-session day? It would be arbitrary, ‘ 





though sometimes convenient, to make thirty n S 
As will be shi 


the eating of lunch at school or at honx 


utes the point of demarcation. 
later, 
almost universal at this period and cannot |x 


made 


a distinguishing characteristic. Some 
schools, especially high schools, shorten this 
iod, primarily on account of little room for p! 
Altogether, 1t seems best to deal with the p1 
lem of this recess as a matter of minutes, rat 
dividing line. 


than as a If a large percent 


of children 


hould be 


and wish to go home, the 


Call 


made sufficient for the journey 
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ome meal; if there is space for genuine play 
ost of the students, the time should be made 
ient for more than tidbit playing; if there 


we ante inom 


tle other opportunity during the day for so- 
ecreation, as in many rural schools, the time 
ld be made sufficient for such an essential. 
ict, the noon recess can be made the climax 
iucational opportunities. 
icfinite relaxation periods between recitations 
reported only from two primary. schools, 
eh similar breaks in the routine are probably 
tomary in others. And the change of classes, 
especially of rooms, furnishes a little relief 
the older children. The German “pauses” 
of ten or fifteen minutes an hour are more like 
sation periods during change of classes than 
\merican recesses are or ought to be. In 
ition to these recesses two or more relaxation 
eriods of about five minutes each would well be 
worth the time both for the younger and the older 
children. These little periods could be differ- 
ently used in the classrooms according to grade 
| he varied from day to day for the same class, 
ith conversation, marching, 


singing, games, 


Fries, €tc. 


SUGGESTED LENGTH OF SCHOOL Day 


is impossible to make suggestions that would 
suit all 


ifferent 


the schools here represented, with their 
internal and external conditions. As 
entioned before, the amount and distribution of 
total school time are influenced by many of 
hese conditions; and, in turn, the amount and 
§ §=s distribution of recess time are conditioned by the 
length of the school day. But the author is led 
his knowledge of the general conditions in the 
schools here represented, which are probably 
to those in other States, to suggest a 
lule subject to local modifications. A com- 
with the data just given will show that 

is nothing radical in this schedule. 
Starting with the first grade, the total school 
should increase by more or less equal degrees 
school maximum is reached in the gram- 
crades, preferably the sixth. The prevalent 


of inereasing unevenly up to the second, 


or fourth grade and then jumping to a 
The -child 


no corresponding jump in physical or 


um has nothing to commend it. 


mental growth at this time: the school does not, 
or certainly should not, have such a sudden in- 
crease in instructional requirements ; and there is 
no parallel change in the home and social life of 
the 
child, of school requirements, of school time 


children. Gradual development of school 
mutually consistent with each other; this is the 
desideratum. 


The excuse from some rural and semi-rural 
schools that the younger children must be kept 
in school until their older brothers and _ sisters 
can go home with them, has only limited applica- 
tion. It has been found in actual practice that 
most of the younger children get home without 
difficulty, if they are dismissed early, and that the 
few remaining at school (especially to wait for 
school wagons) can play quietly on the school 
grounds or, in bad weather, can read or amuse 
themselves quietly in some supervised room. 
Their teachers and their classrooms can generally 
be used for departmental instruction of upper- 
grade divisions and thus relieve the congestion of 
work therein. 

If the school day lasts three hours in the first 
grade, with children varying around six and one- 
half years of age, and should increase one-half 
hour each year, it would reach five and one- 
half hours in the sixth grade, with children vary- 
ing around thirteen years. This increase should 
not be continued on through the elementary 
grades and into the high school, because the 
strains of puberty and adolescence render the 
older students unable to bear increased strains of 


And_ the 
children can profitably spend more time out of 


school work and confinement. older 
school in preparation or in other educational in- 
terests. However, a shorter school day for the 
high school than for the grammar grades seems 
an extreme application of this principle; sec- 
ondary school boys and giris ought to get with- 
out strain as much or more profit out of the maxi- 
mum school time. Throughout the school, in-+ 
dividual cases of chronic or temporary inability 
to stay in school without injury for the full time 
required can be met by special reduction, though 
such excuses may easily be abused. 

An increase of fifteen minutes each year, or 
thirty minutes every other year, from the fifth to 
a maximum of one hour in the eighth grade (the 
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could be 
allow 


Virginia high schools) 
total 
preparation of lessons in school under super- 
vision and thus decrease the time for home study. 
It is to be doubted whether the length of the 
school day should be thus extended beyond a total 
of six and one-half hours, even in the high 
left 
recreation, home associations, social relations, and 


first year in 


added to the school time to more 


school. Time must be for the exercise, 
individual pursuits of the out-of-school life. 

This paper does not recommend an all-day 
school, extending until the late afternoon and 
including many of these out-of-school activities. 
Although the schools in some industrial centers 
and in the comparatively disadvantaged parts of 
great cities may have to supply to children a home 
and social life they could not otherwise get, there 
is at present no evidence that an approach to a 
modified Spartan barrack system for children is 
needed in most American urban and rural com- 
munities to replace and reduce, rather than in- 
crease, home responsibilities in the afternoon. 
RECESSES 


SUGGESTED SCHEDULE OF 


On the basis of the total school time here men- 
tioned, theoretical calculation of the total recess 
time could be made. Starting with twenty min- 
utes for the first grade, the recess time could 
be increased by ten minutes for every half hour 
of total school time. This would give a maximum 
of seventy minutes, or 21 per cent, of the five 
and one-half hours in the sixth and higher grades, 
one minute of recess being given for every 3.7 
minutes of school work. For every fifteen min- 
utes of study added there could be five minutes 
more of recess, making a maximum of ninety 
minutes, or 23 per cent, for six and one-half 
hours and of one minute of recess for every 3.3 
minutes of school work. Throughout this sched- 
ule the proportion of time devoted to recess 
becomes larger as the total school time increases. 
But this theoretical calculation partialy fails be- 
fore the problem of distribution of the recess time 
The increases per grade 


in the earlier grades. 
up through the sixth would make combined re- 
cesses almost impossible and would cause confu- 
sion in most schools through the exit and re-en- 
trance of individual classes throughout the day. 
However, this difficulty would not apply to the 


sixth and higher grades with a shorter recess 
from 10:40-11 :00 and a long recess from 12:30- 
1:20. Such a schedule would give one and two- 
thirds hours of school work from the opening of 
school at 9:00 until the first recess, then one one- 
half hours until the second recess, and then one 
and one-sixth hours until dismissal at 2:30 — 
the intervals of work decreasing by ten and 
twenty minutes, respectively, as the school day 
advances. Of course, an earlier opening of school 
would not affect the proportions of this schedule. 
A compromise for the sake of easy organization 
could be made in case of the earlier grades by 
letting the entire school have recess from 10:40- 
11:00, by dismissing the third grade along with 
the second at 12:30, and by giving the fourth and 
fifth grades the recess from 12:30-1:20 and dis- 
missing both at 2:00. With this schedule all re- 
cesses would be at the same time and no class 
would be kept at work when the play of others 
might cause distraction. If this distraction is not 
a local problem, the third grade could be held until 
1:00 (or 12:45 on account of insufficient previous 
recess) ; the fourth grade could be brought in 
from the second recess at 1:00 and dismissed at 
1:30; and the fifth grade could be brought in 
even at 1:10 and dismissed at 2:00. In case of 
increased length of school day through additional 
study time from the fifth grade up, the second 
recess could well be given from 12:00 to 12:50 
(with rearrangements for lower grades) and a 
third recess added from 2:10 to 2:25 for the sixth 
The extra fifteen minutes of 
recess would serve as a compromise for the 10:20 


and later grades. 


minutes suggested. 


If a large percentage of the children go home 
at the second recess for luncheon or dinner, fif- 
teen, or preferably thirty, minutes should be 
added to the suggested allowance of fifty minutes. 
The additional time should be added to the total 
school day, without changing the above-men- 
tioned intervals of school work, and postpone to 
that extent the dismissal of the grades concerned. 
Such an extension could be made temporarily or 
permanently for purposes of extra play or social 
recreation. 

A great difficulty in all schedules is the length 
of recitation periods, especially in the high schools 
with their unit credits for periods of forty min- 








ot et asthe ipsa 











it would be better to work out first a satis- 

iry schedule for the school work as a whole 

for the recesses, and then try to adapt the 

ds to this schedule, rather than vice versa 

- usually done. These periods ought not to be 
same for each grade or for some of the sub- 


Easiest ool 


in the same grade; and the fetish of uniform 





th for high-school periods will be gradually 
rded through various combinations of recita- 
and study,time. Furthermore, there is little 
lid proof in favor of specific subjects at specific 
es of the day or in a hard and fast sequence. 

it does seem probable that some such schedule as 
is here suggested could be used in many schools 
hout much modification. But the schedule is 


en primarily as a basis for suggestions from 


Two FUNCTIONS OF RECESSES 


efore discussing the management of recesses, 
it is well to mention their two main functions. 


Qn the basis of tests before and after recess, 
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especially the noon intermission, several German 
and American students have drawn positive con- 
clusions as to the recuperative value of such 
pauses; but the technique of some of these re- 
searches is open to criticism. There is an almost 
universal belief that recesses relieve the strain 
of school work, and this belief seems justified in 
The 


relief probably comes more through a change 


practice though with little scientific proof. 


from the immobility of seat-work, the repression 
of discipline, and the boredom of instruction than 
through a reduction of actual fatigue; and the 
recuperation is to be sought more in better will 
to work and better discipline than in the quality 
or quantity of test results. However, the point 
of the present study is.that the negative though 
highly important function of relief is secondary 
to the positive function of exercise, recreation, 
and association. -Recesses are not merely essen- 
tial in the daily schedule; they are essential in 
education. And the real worth of these periods 
can never be realized through emphasis upon one 
of their functions alone. 


_ Co-Operative Education Association 





| J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





MEETING OF THE LEAGUE DELEGATES 


f Roanoke, Va., November 29th and 30th 


The league work in this State has been grow- 
ing, not only in numbers, but in breadth of 
activities since the very beginning of the work 


thirt 


een years ago. The first organizations were 
known simply as school leagues, and they con- 
1 fined their efforts almost entirely to the school 
; improvement and much was accomplished along 
t line. The leagues undertook other activities, 
and were soon known as school and civic leagues. 
This first broadening of the work only inspired 
ieaders to go further and really undertake 
to make the school a genuine community center, 
md the league a live, progressive community 
tn Oro 


nization. For the past two years, these 


leagues have gradually been changing their names 
to the Community League, and they are so known 


throughout the State to-day. At the Roanoke 
Conference, the program will be confined almost 
entirely to the possibilities of organized com- 
munities. This will be discussed from the view- 
point of a strictly rural Community League, 
from the viewpoint of a league in the small town, 
and also from the viewpoint of a league in the 
city, for every school, even in the large cities, 
should have in connection with it an active Com- 
munity League. This program will be carried out 
on Thursday morning from g:00 to 10:45. 

On Friday morning the question of organiza- 
tion will be further developed by discussion 
of County Federation of Leagues, to the end 
that the leagues may understand how much more 
effective their work may be in the several counties 
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This will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the work that has been 
State 


There are now about one thousand 


by having their forces united. 


and can be accomplished through our 
organization 
leagues in the State under the direction of the 
Co-operative Kduca‘ion Association, and this 
great army must realize more fully the possi- 
bilities of constructive work through united 
effort. 

At both of the general meetings Friday morn- 
ing, at 11:00 and Friday night, at 8:00, the sub- 
ject of Making the School the Community Center 
and the value of such organizations will be dis- 
the 


On Friday afternoon the organization 


cussed before entire conference by able 
speakers. 
work for boys and girls in the school under the 
name of the High and Elementary School League, 
will be very vividly presented, in that the High 
and Elementary School League of the Virginia 
Heights School of Roanoke County will conduct 
a meeting before the assembled delegates. This 
reports from the Junior 
The 


closing feature of the Friday afternoon meeting 


will be followed by 


Leagues and a discussion of the work. 
will be a regular business session, reports from 
the committees and suggestions for work for the 
ensuing year. 

By this series of meetings, we sincerely hope 
to impress upon the minds of the teachers and 
real value of, and the broad activi- 
We also 


be convineed that 


delegates the 
ties belonging to a Community League. 
will 


trust that teacher 


there should be a Community League in connec- 


every 


tion with every school in the State. 


Mr. J. H. 


tary, was called by the U. 5. 


Montgomery, the k-xecutive Secre- 
ifood Administra- 
tion to render a special service as Field Kepre- 
Southern States, his 


sentative throughout the 


special work being to assist the State Food Ad- 


ministrator and Campaign Manager in each State 
to find all the organized forces, and especially in 
the rural districts that might be utilized in the 
great Housewife Pledge Card Campaign, and 
the follow-up of this effort that will be neces- 
sary during the remainder of the war. 

Mr. Montgomery left Richmond on September 
24th, and spent two weeks in the field, during 
which time he visited the Food Administration 
officials in North Carolina, West , Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, and in each State he met with 
the most cordial reception and was able to bring 
to the the Administration 


forces some very efficient organizations through- 


assistance of Food 
out the State. 

He found the Community League work mak- 
ing most excellent progress in North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina. In each of these States the Food Adminis- 
trator made the head of the league work in the 
State a member of his official staff. 

In a number of the States visited, Mr. Mont- 
gomery was able to arrange with all the forces 
concerned for the Governor of the several States 
Friday 


afternoon, October 19th, for the schools through- 


to issue a proclamation setting aside 


out the State to observe Food Conservation Day, 
in order that they might have a real community 
rally, and thoroughly discuss the food situation 
Because of the success of the work, he was 
called back to Alabama to address the State meet- 
ing of all those interested in the campaign 
Montgomery, on Monday, October 8th. 
to Atlanta, Ga., to 
speak to the Retail Grocers’ and Butchers’ .\sso- 
ciation on Tuesday night, on the Retail 
Merchants and Butchers May Assist in the [ood 


He was also called back 


ee 


How 


Campaign.” 
~ 


Among the Colleges 





FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Normal School opened its annual session on 
September 12th, with an enrollment well up to the 


records of the past few years. One hundred and 


seniors returned, with two hundred 


eighty-five 


juniors and two hundred academic students. [he 


faculty was especially pleased to have six girls 1 
from last year’s senior class to take the tw 
tional years of the college course leading to th« » 
degree. The 
stantial gain in enrollment. 


training school showed a ver) 

















in 


Ac t Vy, 


Critic Teachers for the Training School, to take the 


in these 
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few changes in the faculty marked the open- 


the new term. Miss Florence Stubbs, of the 


George Peabody College, is assisting in the Rural 


tion Department, while Miss Fannie W. Dunn 
es her studies at Teachers’ College. Miss 

Mary B. Haynes, of Peabody, and Miss Ilma 
Schilling, former Principal of the Syms-Eaton 

of Hampton, have come to the Normal as 


also 


of Miss Florence Rohr and Miss Pauline 


\\illiamson, who are spending a year in study at 


Columbia University. 


Rural Education Department has made ar- 


rangements with the school authorities in Cumber- 
land county to supervise certain rural schools in the 


have the students enrolled in the 
ourses at the Normal School observe the work 
An automobile has been secured 
students and instructors to and 


nt and to 


schools. 
transport the 
he schools. 

Miss Martha M. Coulling, Instructor in Drawing, 
vas painfully injured in an automobile accident dur- 
e latter part of the summer, but has recovered 

and will doubtless resume her work about 
\ctober Ist. 

Dr. J. L. Jarman, President of the State Teachers’ 
\ssociation, is making plans for a great meeting in 
Roanoke during Thanksgiving week. <A_ splendid 

gram will be arranged and Roanoke has promised 

look to every need of the visiting teachers. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


University is taking great pride in its hospi- 
Base Hopital 41, which has been organized 
he directorship of Dr. William H. Goodwin, 


Dr. Lomax Gwathmey as Chief of Surgical Sec- 
Dr. Hugh T. Nelson as Chief of Medical 
Sectior The staff, largely composed of University 


graduate nurses 
The 
pense of equipping the unit has been met by 
s donations from many friends in Virginia 

the National Order of Elks. The unit is 
iting the call of the Government for active 


will include 24 doctors, 65 
3 enlisted men as clerks, orderlies, ete. 


student enrollment at the University has 
718, as compared with 1,007 during the first 
ks of last session. The reduction on account 
ditions is not as great as was expected and 
han in most universities. This reduction is 
among the and 


in the Law and Graduate Departments. 


of course, older students 


uurse under Colonel Cole in Military Science 
tics is the most popular course in the Uni- 


The drill 


rsit bout 450 students being enrolled. 


‘es place from 4:30 to 5:30 four afternoons each 


ek, lollowed by a lecture on the fifth afternoon; 
\niversity classes have been moved up a 


half-hour so that the afternoon laboratory work can 
be completed by 4:30. The assembly on the campus 
at the north end of the Rotunda 
even more impressive by the gift of a handsome flag 
and flag-pole from Mr. Thomas F. Ryan. 

The General Education Board 
bulletin a report by President Alderman on Univer- 
sity Departments of Education. This is probably 
the most thorough study yet made on this subject. 


has been made 


has issued as a 


Dr. J. C. Metcalf, formerly of Richmond College, 
has accepted the chair of English, made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. C. Alphonso Smith to become 
head of the English Department at the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Other recent appointments are Adjunct 
Professor Shewmake in English and Adjunct Profes- 
sors Venable and Fries in Chemistry. 

Professor Chas. G. Maphis has been appointed a 
member of the Speakers’ Bureau of the American 
Red Cross. Professor J. L. Manahan is directing the 
preparation of an exhibit to be made in November, 
summarizing the results of a of Albemarle 
county by the U. S. Government, the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and a local committee. 


survey 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 

The Fredericksburg State Normal School opened 
auspiciously for its seventh session September 12th. 
The school was overcrowded as usual, a number of 
late applicants for admission not being accommo- 
dated for lack of dormitory room. 

The new members of the faculty are: Mr. J. H. 
Chiles, Assistant in Mathematics and Science; Miss 


Edith Keller, Director of Music; Miss Sophronia 
Dyer, Assistant in Education and English; Miss 
Grace Tanner, Assistant in Household Arts; Miss 


Bertha Scringer, Critic Teacher. 

An informal reception was tended the students 
in Russell Hall Saturday evening, September 15th, 
which was much enjoyed, and which served particu- 
larly in allowing the new students to become ac- 
quainted. 

The work this year was started with fewer irregu- 
larities and less friction than usual, due chiefly to a 
definite, previously printed schedule and a better re- 
sponse on the part of students in furnishing certified 
credit units. 

The new power-house in course of erection has 
been “making haste slowly” because of the scarcity 
of labor. It is hoped it will be completed in time to 
install the heating plant in its new home before cold 
weather sets in. 

The driveway through the grove was completed 
during the summer and the concrete sidewalk ex- 
tended all the way from town to the school. 

What we need most is the completion of our new 


dormitory, Virginia Hall, so that we may have 


room for our would-be students. 








XO 


RADFOKD NORMAL SCHOOL 


The attendance during the Summer Quarter of 


1917 exceeded by far that of any preceding summer. 


Since the opening of the Summer School in 1913 the 


attendance during the first term of the Summer 
Quarter has increased each year a little more than 
one hundred. The attendance during the second 
term has increased remarkably, the enrollment for 
the second term of the Summer Quarter being 138 
the present year Practically every student in the 
second term of the Summer Quarter did advanced 
protessional work 

Several important conferences were held at the 
Normal School this summer, one of these being a 
group superintendents in the western part of the 


State Early in 


State 


the session of 


Charities 


September special 


the Corrections 


A large 


orkers from various parts of the 


onference of and 


was held at the Normal School at Radford. 


number of social 


State was present, the attendance being larger than 
usual at the State meetings 

The Normal School has announced Post Grad- 
uate Courses beginning with the present year. The 


Normal 


high schools is constanily 


demand for graduates of the School as 


teachers and principals of 


increasing. More than one-third of the graduates of 


this institution are now teaching in high schools or 


are principals of high schools. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE ; i 
The seventy-ninth session of the Virginia Military . 
September Ist. The 
courses of instruction started on September 6th, with 


Institute began officially on 





an enrollment of 530, the largest in the history of 
the 


ber of cadets the mess hall was enlarged, affording 





Institute. To accommodate the increased num- 





seating capacity for 550. Also the new addition t 
barracks was opened, giving quarters for 150 cadets, 
This addition takes the place of the old Jackson 
Memorial Hall. 

Convocation exercises were held in the new Jack- 
son Memorial Hall on September 8th. General E. \ 


Nichols, Superintendent of the Institute, made the 





principal address, welcoming the cadets and form- 
ally 


Colonel Hunter Pendleton, Professor of Chemistry 


announcing the opening of the new sessior 


faculty, and the invocation was pro- 
Kerlin, Professor oi 


spoke for the 
nounced by Colonel Robert T. 
English. 

Among features at V. M. I. this 4 rel 
session is instruction in trench warfare by Canadian ee si, 
officers. Major Walter Miller and Major Charles 
Blake, of the Expeditionary Force, wert sec 
assigned to duty at the Institute. Major Miller has S en 
just completed his course, and Major Blake has ar- Soil 

Both of them have spent tw 


numerous new 


Canadian 


rived to take up his. 
years and a half in actual service in France. Liev- gra 
Champenois, of the French Army, spent in t 
He ad- 


dressed the cadets and lectured on some of the new 


tenant J. J. 
two days at the Institute early in September. 


methods of warfare now being employed in Europe 


School News vl 





DEATH OF DR. C. W. KENT 


Dr. Cl W. Kent, the noted lecturer and author, 
died suddenly at his residence at the University of Vir- 
ginia, October 5th. He was fifty-six years old. Dr. 


Kent was stricken with paralysis last July. 

He suffered a about the middle of that 
month at Morgantown, W. Va., whither he had gone to 
the West Virginia 
He was returned to the university early 


collapse 


lecture before summer school of 


University 


in September, and was treated in the hospital there 


until a week ago, when he was taken to his home on 
West Lawn. Death came while he was in a most 
hopeful frame of mind and while he was in cheerful 


conversation with his family. 
the late Robert M. Kent, 


and a brother of 


Dr. Kent son of 
of Louisa Courthouse, Va., 
Kent and of Henry T. Kent, the first of whom won 
a lawver in Washington, and the latter 
Mo. Dr. Kent was educated at the Uni- 


Was a 
Linden 


distinction as 


in St Louis, 


nt 
versity of Virginia, Gettingen, Berlin and at Leipzig 
receiving his doctorate at the latter university in 18% PPE 
He was joint founder and headmaster of the Un “1? 
versity School, at Charleston, S. C. Later he became 
licentiate in German and French at the University am 
Virginia, going thence to the University of Tenness I 
as professor of English and modern languages H 

became head of the English Department at the Une 
versity of Virginia in 1893. * ‘ 
LESSONS IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL r 
LIFE me t 

eC 

IssUED BY THE BurREAU OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT cl 
THE INTERIOR Rea 

These lessons will be issued in the form of “i ral 
culars of the Bureau of Education. The first Thi 
appear on October Ist, and others will follow on the Nser 


Ist of each month up to and including May 








€ 


4 


4 
e 
$ 
i 
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lessons will consist of reading material in 
{orm to be put directly into the hands of the pupils. 
- The text will in each case deal with selected topics, 

will be followed by questions and suggestions as 
pics which may be studied in addition to those 
> resented in the text. Each lesson will be accom- 
p snicd also by references to supplementary reading 

r cognate to the text. 


here will be three grades of.lessons, one designed 
pils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; one 

for pupils in grades seven and eight and in the first 
year of the high school; one for students in the three 
upper years of the high school. There will be thirty- 


two pages of each grade of lessons each month. 


| 
he following suggestions are offered with regard 
to the introduction of these lessons into the program. 
[hey can properly be introduced as part of the work 
in reading classes and as subject matter for discus- 
1 in English classes. In this connection it may 
be noted that the subjects taken up will commonly 
be suitable for compositions. Second, the close cor- 
relation of the material with geography and history 
justifies the use in the grades of at least one hour 
1 week drawn from the allotment made to those sub- 
jects. Third, where a course in civics or a course in 
current topics is now given in the school, the lessons 
will be available as part of the regular work. Fourth, 
tis suggested that an independent place on the pro- 
gram for a course of this type is amply justified even 
in the crowded ctirriculum now given. 


The first circular will deal with types of social 
rganization. About one-fourth of each of the sec- 
ns of this circular will utilize the experience of 
the war to show how interdependent are the mem- 
a modern social group. These “war lessons” 
ill take up in the concrete such topics as the follow- 
ng: \What the war has used up; what the war pre- 
ts men from producing; new needs which grow 
of the war and are met by invention. 


re of 


The section of the circular prepared for use in the 
pper classes of the high school will then present in 
series of concrete descriptions the contrast between 

the life of a frontiersman and the life of a modern 


[he section for the seventh and eighth grades and 

first year of the high school will describe the life 

a colonial family as an example of a fairly inde- 

ndent economic unit. Following this will be a de- 

iption of a modern factory and the community 

it, and a description of a town produce market. 

TAL Ihe section for the lower grades will deal with 
t ngs which society makes and uses. The 

‘peciiic topics in the first circular will be the making 

cloth in a colonial family, the water system of a 
a nd the collection, refinement, and use of min- 


he second circular will deal with production and 
‘servation. The series as a whole will deal with 
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the economic, sociological, and civic aspects of mod- 
ern life. 

An edition of 12,500 copies of the first circular 
will be published for distribution by the Bureau of 
Education. Subsequent circulars will be published in 
editions of 3,000 copies. 

The Superintendent of Public Documents is pre- 
pared to supply reprints of each of the sections of 
thirty-two pages, when these are ordered in bulk. 
The sale price of these reprints is to be found on 
the order card. Small schools are asked to consoli- 
date their orders through the county superintendent 
or through the State department of education. 
Orders can be made on the inclosed card. Money 
orders should accompany the order. 

It is recommended that teachers secure for their 
own use each month the three sections. Those in 
the lower grades will find material in the sections de- 
signed for the upper grades which will give them 
the principles that they should incorporate into their 
teaching. In like manner the teachers in the upper 
grades will find illustrative material in the section 
prepared for the lower grades. 

The arrangements provided make it possible to 
supply during the year to each pupil 256 pages of 
reading material at an aggregate cost of eight cents, 
and to supply to a teacher 768 pages of material for 
twenty-four.cents. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
August 23, 1917. 
To School Officers: 

The war is bringing to the minds of our people a 
new appreciation of the problems of national life 
and a deeper understanding of the meaning and aims 
of democracy. Matters which heretofore have 
seemed commonplace and trivial are seen in a truer 
light. The urgent demand for the production and 
proper distribution of food and other national re- 
sources has made us aware of the close dependence 
of individual on individwial and nation. 
The effort to keep up social and industrial organiza- 
tions in spite of the withdrawal of men for the army 
which modern life has 


nation on 


has revealed the extent to 
become complex and specialized. 
Wooprow WILSson. 


CAMPAIGN OF FOOD EDUCATION AND 
ECONOMY IN COMMUNITY CENTERS 
Outline by Eugene C. Gibney 
Scope of Educational Work 


1. To aid Local Food Committees in School 
Food Centers. Note: Local Food Committees are 


composed of persons residing in the territory served 
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by the Local Food Center. The character of their 
service 1s voluntary They are organized for the 
foll it purposes 

(ay “YJ arouse interest and enthusiasm among 
the people of the district 


stimulate the attendance of women and 


fourteen years of age) at demonstrations 


erpret the needs of the district resi- 


1owledge of dietary habits and preju- 
lo assist in propaganda work. 
2: lo arrange a schedule of food demonstrations 


in connection with the use of school domestic science 


rooms, neighborhood centers, playgrounds and vaca- 
tion schools. Note The schedules will rely upon the 
habits, customs and traditions of the community for 


which thev are arranged 


3. To arrange schedule of lectures by the use 


of auditoriums, motion picture exhibits, playgrounds, 


neighborhood centers and vacation schools. Note: 
The language of lectures will of necessity be social- 
ized in accordance with the vernacular, race cus- 
toms and other ethical conditions of the district. 
lo organize an intelligence system whereby 


4 
local disturbances may be reported, investigated and 


remedied. Note Channels through which informa- 


tion may pass rapidly must be developed. The loss 
of food staples and customary edibles may cause 
riotous demonstrations and agitation. The Mayor's 
Food Supply Committee is prepared to deal with 


these situations through the use of substitutes, but 


must have immediate knowledge of any disquietude 


5. To organize a campaign on publicity through 


the use of all existing agencies (educational and 


social) in the district. Note The propaganda work 
will be an important part of the duties of the district 
superviso! lo make this work effective it will be 


necessary for the supervisor to know definitely the 


method of appealing to his clientele. 
6 | secure neighborhood co-operation Note 
It wall be vital part of the supervisors’ task to se- 


existing social organiza- 


M. H. A.’ s. Neighbor- 


support of 
eV MA, As ee 


cure the 


tions, sucl 


hood Associations, etc. In order to form influential 
contacts it will be necessary to have the active sup- 
port of well-established institutions 

RESOLUTIONS IN REGARD TO 

DR. E. C. POWELL 

d, First, That the white teachers of Dinwid- 
die ( tv in a (called) meeting assembled desire to 
tender to our much-beloved Division Superintendent, as 
he retires m an unusually long term of office, our 
heart-felt thanks and gratitude for his never-failing 


kindness, and for the interest he has ever manifested 


work and welfare 





Many of us having spent long years of service under ; 
him, gladly testify as to the marked consideration and 
courtesy which we have always received and which has 


been deeply appreciated. 


We desire to assure him of our continued regard 
and while his genial face will be missed in the scho 


room, and in our public meetings, our kindest wishes 





and loving remembrances will still remain with him 


Resolved, Secondly, That a copy of these resolution: 


be sent to Dr. Powell and a copy to THE Viraiy 


JouRNAL oF Epucation for publication. 
J. C. Duane, Chairma 


Mrs. W. W. Dien, Secretary. 


PROF. MAPHIS APPOINTEI 
CHAIRMAN 


“PRick Leokx 
At the request of the National Board for Historic 
Charles G. Maphis, 


Secondary Education in the University of Virginia, | 


Service, Professor Professor 
accepted the chairmanship of a committee to organize 
prize contest for best 
subject, “Why the United States is at War,” the det 


Virginia for the essay on tl 


of which appeared in the September issue of Ti 


JOURNAL. 

Two committees will be appointed consisting of r 
resentative citizens well known to the teachers, ont 
those 
These committees will be announced late: 


award the prizes in Group A and the other 
Group B. 
is hoped that as many high school teachers of the Stat 
as possible will enter this contest. 

Further details may be secured from Professor C. | 
Maphis, Charlottesville, Va. 


PULASKI COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUT! 


Pulaski Teachers’ Institute met in tl 
high school building of Pulaski on Friday and Sat 
day, September 7th and 8th, 1917. A large number 


of teachers were present and a meeting of unus! 


County 


interest 
The 


ducted by the 


was held. 
devotional exercises were | 
Arthur Wake, of the Christiat 


Church, who afterwards entertained the teachers wit 


opening 
Rev. 


Miss Lilliar 


several well sung vocal selections, with 
Smith at the piano. 


Division Superintendent E. L. Darst presided « 
informal talks in c 
nection with the institute and the work for the yé 
Mr. 


his successful experience in supervision enabl 


the meeting and made brief 
Darst’s familiarity with educational worl 


to handle this phase of the meeting with ea 

dexterity and we quickly passed to other features 
The program was a departure from the ust 

in that it consisted, for the most part, of addresst 

work elsewhere. It was the especial privileg: 

teachers to have with them Dr. Alexander Jo/ins® 


, 

( 

, 

by speakers of prominence identified with educatl ‘ 
| | 

, 

\ 

, 

\ 

, 
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secretary of the Nai:onal Committee on Pro- 
r the Feeble Minded; Prof. F. B. Fitzpatrick, 
S tendent of the Bristol Schools and formerly 
the Pulaski schools; and Miss Edna Cox, of 
ord Normal, who is identified with the home 
ic work in this and Montgomery counties. 


fF EAR ELI MN ASE 5 RIE cP 


Johnson attended the conference of the char- 
correction workers held the first of the week 
rd, and is visiting several places in this sec- 
le is one of the most prominent men nation- 
ntified with the work and an entertaining 
His first subject was “The Correlation of 
. | and Life.” He spoke of the practical phase 
iol life, and emphasized the importance of 
the school the child’s life rather than a 
F ' tion for life. He later spoke on “How to 
r the Mentally Deficient.” Both addresses 
ll of food for thought and contained many 

| suggestions. 
Fitzpatrick addressed the institute on the 
“Standardization of the Course of Study.” He urged 
rtance of each department having a standard 
time to time giving tests to ascertain how 
nd. He further illustrated his idea through 
im of charts and told of the greater accom- 
nts of the Bristol schools since they had used 

dard tests. 
; Cox talked on “The Conservation of Food.” 
. ke entertainingly and pointed out to the 
Stat t the part they should take in this great work. 
ichers then dispersed for short depart- 
etings of primary, grammar grades and high 
ch teacher going to her respective depart- 
ere phases of school work peculiar to each 


vere discussed. The meeting then dis- 

UTI r the day. 
r Saturday the devotional exercises were con- 
= Prof. Kirkwood, Principal of the Dublin 
oid : nd the morning session was devoted to dis- 


of subjects vital to schooi life. Miss Clark, 
of the Draper School, who had the banner 


1 


the county in attendance last year, led the 


non “Attendance.” Some very good points 
ht out along this line, especially one by 
Showalter on giving the child something to 
r, or, as he illustrated it, “having some corn 
rough.” 
ind discussion was on “Discipline” led by 
\. Anderson, the new Principal of the 
school. He emphasized the importance of 
and told us some means of securing it. 
Mr. Anderson has been with us for only a 





cn + 





short time, we have found in him a valuable addition 
to the teaching force of the county. He is a wide- 
awake, progressive educator, and has already made 
himself a force in this division for better schools. 
We feel that the Pulaski school has entered upon 
the best year in its history under his leadership. The 
morning session was concluded with another talk by 
Miss Cox on the organization of clubs in economic 
work. 

In the afternoon the institute closed its two days’ 
session with the organization of a County Teachers’ 
Association, all teachers enrolling as members 
thereof to further the work in which they are en- 
gaged. Officers were elected, the vice-presidents rep- 
resenting the several districts, and by virtue of their 
position in the county association are chairmen of 
the district divisions from which they are elected. 

Prof. J. W. Showalter was elected President, with 
Miss Grace Palmer, Secretary-Treasurer, both being 
of the faculty of the Snowville school. These offices 
are filled from the same school, in view of co-opera- 
tive work with reference to the association. The 
Vice-Presidents are: Pulaski district, Miss Mary Mc- 
Cue; Newbern district, Miss Laura Clark; Dublin 
district, Miss Annie Akers; Hiwassie district, Miss 
Minnie Miller. 

The chairmen of the several districts will call 
ineetings in their divisions during the year. Each 
district is expected to hold meetings for discussion 
of topics of especial interest and importance in con- 
nection with the work of their respective districts. 

The delegates elected to the State convention 
were: High school— Miss Mary Thomas, delegate, 
vith Miss Nora Crickenberger as alternate; grammar 
school — Miss Annie Akers, delegate, with Miss Lil- 
lian Smith as alternate; primary — Miss Fannie An- 
derson, delegate, with Miss Ruby Graham alternate. 

Prof. Showalter, delegate to the State association 
last vear, read a detailed report of the proceedings 
of that meeting. It was one of the most comprehen- 
sive reports which an institute has ever had of the 
State meeting. An early afternoon adjournment was 
taken that those teachers who might desire would be 
privileged to attend the production of “The Birth of 
a Nation” at the matinee at The Elks’ theatre. 

The meeting was one of the best the county has 
ever had, and the year bids fair to be the best in our 
school record. With her trained corps of teachers 
and one of the leading educators of the State for 
superintendent, *Pulaski should take her place high 
in the scale of public education in Virginia. 


Myra Howarp. 








‘ yy oars — “ 
; Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development } + . + 
? Successor to Dixie School of Richmond, Va.) ry 
| 4 
| saw Abe GEE Eee a THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
\ tive psychology for Backwardness, Speech Defects é Guaranteed in every particular, or your 1 , 
; rvous Irritability, etc. School subjects taught. ‘ asec aaa State kind of steel pens 00 > 
3 ng with latest researchinpsychology and medicine. ¢ é ee 2 
H Consultation, Tutoring, Vocational Guidance. ' The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
4 Alice C. Hinckley, M. A., Director Box 25, Rosemont, Pa. { ; 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





AUGUST REPORTS 


The high schools of Floyd county will open on 
September t1oth; the will open on 
October 15th. i. L. EPPERLY, Sept. 


other schools 


In Gloucester county, we are experiencing some 
difficulty in getting teachers at prices within our 


reach. As it looks now, we will be forced to cut 
off some schools or shorten terms, to get a full 
supply. R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


We shall have a great many changes in the corps 
of teachers in the city of Alexandria the coming ses- 
Schools will re-open September 3rd. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


sion. 


Loudoun county nurse, Mrs. Ruth McCully, has 
resigned, but plans have been made to secure an- 
The new nurse will be paid 


Work on 


other nurse at once. 
$1,400.00 and furnished a Ford runabout. 
Hillsboro building is progressing rapidly. 

O. L. EMERICK. Sapt. 


The high schools of Bland county opened the first 
Monday in September; the rural schools the first 
The new two-room building at 
Will get 


Monday in October. 
Rocky Gap will be completed this month. 


into our high school building here (at Bland) about 
the first of November. FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 

We are building and preparing to build four school 
houses in Frederick and one in Clarke. We have 
other communities, in mountain sections, where there 
are from twenty-five to thirty-five children not within 
reach of any school. Labor conditions are so bad 
that we will be unable to erect buildings at these 
points this year. LESLIE D. KLINE, Supt. 

Quite a number of applicants for schools in King 
George on August 28th and practically schools all 
filled. 

The three new school buildings which we are to 
erect in Stafford county have been considerably de- 
layed on account of the difficulty in procuring labor 
and the very high cost of same as well as material. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


The annual settlement between trustees and treas- 
urer of Spotsylvania county took place on August 
6th. The district boards met on August 13th at Spot- 
sylvania Court House to appoint teachers. The elec- 
toral board met on August 29th to elect one trustee 
for each district. The Chancellor High School will 
open on September 2oth; all other schools will open 
October 1, 1917. J. H. CHELES, Supt. 











Give Special Attention Now 
} During this school year, for profit and pleasure, you will want the best reading 
material that can be secured. 
| I have authority to make you the following subscription offer, good only for 
the month of October: 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL(S months) .........0.sce008 $1.00 
SA EURDAY EVENING POST (35 weeks) ..........0+-0+s$1.00 
COJUNEMY GENTLEMAN (99 Weeks) .......cccsseseoes $ .75 
THE JOURNAL and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN should be in every home. 
F They are full of practical information. Get your pupils to take these. YOU 
; order all three. 
j Send THE POST to your soldier friend. $1.50 a year, whether he is here 
or in France. He will enjoy it. 
Send in your orders at once. 
GEO. D. STEPHENSON, Representative 
a goo East Broad Street RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
‘ 
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| The Best De trati 
e ® oe > 
That this Bank Renders Real Service is the 
e > 
Steady Growth of Deposits 
Year Deposits 
ES God as eg ee . « » » 9 1,254,114.27 
| re 3,254,459.64 
7 1912 . 4,935,856.55 
19i7 . 11,157,917.82 
The Ameri National Bank 
oe e o * , 
of Richmond, Virginia 
4 99 e 
“START RIGHT Lecture Charts and Slides, | 
° 7 
+ Equip Your Room with Eradley School Materials | Stencils and Booklets 
Water Colors, Crayons, School and Drawing ; , F for 
Papers, Primary Supplies. Teaching Agriculture in Schools 
P Send for complete catalogue, paper samples, etc. ’ ‘ , 
Our latest Primary Book , Simple, Practical, Impressive 
‘““Worth While Stories for Every Day”’ q Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
j By LAwTon B. EvANS Price $1.50 4% d Send 10 cts in postage for samples of booklets. 
j Agricultural Extension Depar 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER conmane of N. J 
S. E. Cor. 17th and Arch Sts, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ¢ Mervetter Bulldise, Citenne ees 
+- ° iiiaatiied o o. a 
e oro 
FREE TO TEACHERS _ ;. 
Get a 5x8 foot Bunting Flag, a Silk Flag (32 x 48 —_ 
inches) mounted on staff with ornament, a Framed . 
Picture of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson (20x 26 ? 4 - 
¢ inches), or @ high-grade Pencil Sharpener 4 No other Educational Journal 
4 FOR YOUR SCHOOL ROOM 
{Pincha of Bictube Post Cards, as selected. x 4250 CD eee eo 
sg Mo 3 —— or a $5.00 order St , 
‘ Ronciee ool ox Lena pg cards at 10 cents ate paper. Subscribe now! 
per package of ten high-grade cards. Assortment ¢ : ’ 
if desired. All shipments prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order to-day. q o “= aa 
i ° 
{ THE LEE COMPANY, — . Dept. 21) Saginaw, (W. S.) Michigan 
- ° * . ° 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office ot 


Whittet ¢@, Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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Advertising that Tells!! 


The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 
It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 


we 


Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Davis Building, 13th and Franklin Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Virginia 
Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical 
Military 





For information, address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I., Lexington, Va. 











Just Published 


Six New Books for Educators 
Order Now 


Problems of Subnormality. By J. E. Wallace 
Wallin $3.00 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY SERIES 


Self-Surveys by Colleges and Universities, by 
William H. Allen $3.00 


With a referendum to college and university presidents 


Self-Surveys by Teacher-Training Schools, by 
William H. Allen and Carroll G. Pearse 

$2.25 

SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS 

Standards in English, by John J. Mahoney. 


go cents 
_ A course of study in oral and written composition for 
elementary schools : 


An Experiment in the Fundamentals, by Cyrus 
D. Mead 60 cents 
Giving the results of tests made in the Cincinnati 
schools with two kinds of practice material 

Newsboy Service, by Anna Y. Reed,  g0cents 
A study in educational and vocational guidance 

To avoid the expense of small accounts please send remittance 

with order. Descriptive circulars sent on request. 


antl 


| World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Reasons Why Virginia Teachers 
Should Take the Journal 


It contains the official announcements of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


It contains a department devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the State Teachers’ Association. 


It contains articles by members of the Department of 
Public Instruction directed exclusively to the interests of 
Virginia teachers. 


It contains other departments, such as the Co-operative 
Education Association, Canning Club Notes, Language 
and Literature in the Primary Grades, etc. — all pre- 
pared directly to meet Virginia conditions. In fact, the 
vast majority of its papers on all subjects are designed 
to meet the same end. Conditions in this State are vastly 


different from those in New York. Hence to teach suc- ° 


cessfully here, one must have a thorough knowledge of 
local environment. 


Lastly, it keeps Virginia teachers in touch with each 
other. Community of spirit and endeavor is just as nec- 
essary in education as it is in business and family rela- 
tions. Much of fine inspiration comes from knowing what 
your fellow worker is doing. THE JouRNAL keeps all 
school officials of the State acquainted with each other. 





+ 





VIRGINIA JOURNAL of 
EDUCATION 


is published primarily for the teachers of 
Virginia. Its columns are always open to 
discussion of problems affecting their inter- 
ests. It furnishes first-class professional 
reading. Its rates are most reasonable. 


Subscribe now for next session. 


ER 


Ge 


Virginia Journal of Education 
RICHMOND, VA, 
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University of Virginia, Vii” 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
i # THE COLLEGE ° 

By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can s-lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Ar's or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 

Special Courses for young men preparing to en‘er the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
Plane Surveying, Photography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 


II DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
he course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


HOME OFFICE —LANCASTER, PA. 


WILL SAVE YOU 


WORRIMENT in time of DISABILITY, either through ILLNESS, ACCIDENT 
or QUARANTINE by paying the following benefits: 


FOR SICKNESS 


$10 per week after first week; 
maximum, $250 per year. Dur- 
ing school term, $10 for first 
week if illness lasts three full 
weeks or more. .If permanently 
and totally disabled, $250 an- 
nually till death. 

Funeral Benefit, $100, irre- 
spective of sick benefits received 
prior thereto. 


REMEMBER! 


We pay for ALL Diseases com- 
mon to both sexes. We pay 
benefits AT FULL RATES for 
time lost from school room dur- 
ing convalescence and personal 
quarantine. Benefits are paid 
during vacation periods. 


FOR ACCIDENT 


$10 per week for total disabil- 
ity, maximum, $520. Partial 
disability, $5 per week, not to 
exceed five weeks. 
Loss of one eye, hand or 
een Rare $150 
Loss of both eyes, hands 
Or Ge hoc ea eee oe 250 
Permanent Total Disability 250 
Accidental Death Benefit... 250 


A Pension of $3.00 per week, $156.00 a Year is Paid to all Members for Life (in lieu of 
above benefits) providing they are in good standing at age 65 and who became mem- 
bers before they reached the age of 51 years. 


Membership Does Not Cease if Member Gives up Teaching and marries or engages in any 
other work, provided said work is not considered hazardous or dangerous by the usual 
standards. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


ADDRESS 


A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 


P. O. Box 68 


Dues $10.00 Per Year 


Payable Quarterly if Desired Richmond, Virginia 
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RADFORD STATE: 
NORMAL SCHOOL! 








Offers all the courses usually offered in a 
standard Normal School. Trains teachers for 
the Primary Grade, for the Grammar Grade, ¢ 
for High School, Household Arts, Manual Arts j 
and other Special Courses. 


Post-Graduate Courses leading to the 


Bachelor’s degree. 
Free State Scholarships. 


For Catalogue, Booklet of Views, and full 
information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President , 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


College of 
CHilliam and Mary 


I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
B.S., A. M. 


‘ 








II—Normal Courses to prepare young men 
for the work of Principals, Superin- 
P tendents of Schools, etc. 


* IiI—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
j High School Graduates. 


I1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


V—Normal Academy for those not having 
College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers. 


_——_ 5 Fund —_—_— 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
‘ Williamsburg, Va. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT | 


Don’t go thru an- 
other year with window ?¢ 
shades that are more ¢ 
bother than good. The 
window shade has an 
important bearing on 
the health and welfare 
of the child. { 


Naturally the child 7 
should be the first con- 
sideration in the school, ¢ 
but light and ventilation 
should be the second j 
consideration. 











DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK ; 
Adjustable Window Shades 


assure the required amount of light and air at all 
times. They are constructed in such a way that 3 
they will not, in fact, cannot get out of order. 
Once installed the Window Shade Problem is 
solved for all times. 

In doing your school shopping this year be 
Sure to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write 
for our catalog. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 
+ Agricultural and Mechanical College 
‘ Blacksburg, Virginia - 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 

Engineering. 

‘ Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 
Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
¢ structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
$307.75. : 

‘ Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
; plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. Unit 
of Reserved Officers’ Training Corps. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
¢ nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


¢ Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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decoration. 


to schools. 


OLD GLORY ’S place now is in every 
school room in the land. Love of coun- 
try no less than duty demands this show of the colors. 
Next to the Stars and Stripes put the flags of the Allies. 

Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar To Wuom Ir May Concern: 
with the flags of the nations fighting for liberty; fight- 
ing to preserve what our forefathers won for usin ’76. 

You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and 
without a cent of expense, through the help of your 
scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for is a very excellent one. 
We are the originators of this plan and 
have already given away over 50,000 American flags (Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUBE, 
Get yours at once. Read these offers: 
















x, and the Flags of our Allies 


‘FREE! 





State Department of Public Justruction 
OF INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. 


I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company 
of Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that 
I personally know the members of this firm and can say 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 


Very truly yours, 


State Supt, of Public Instruction. 











OFFER NO. 1 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are beauties. Your pupils easily will sell them for 10 cents each. Return the $5.00 to us and 
we will send a beautiful silk U. 8. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 








OFFER NO. 2 
We will send a high-grade standard U. S. Flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast colors. The stripes are sewed and the 
stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. 
This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing the 
Star-Spangled Banner. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE. 
OFFER NO. 3 
To proudly place next to the Stars and Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ Flags, each 16 x 24 
Inches, mounted on staffs with ornaments.e There are five of them: American, French, English, Russian and 
Italian. New history is being made so fast every day that it is hard to keep pace with events of tremendous 
importance. As battles are fought and won it will help you show the colors of the nations who are fighting 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth. These flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside ornamentation. 
We will send them for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 

We have secured sets of handsome silk flags of the Allies, five of them, American, French. English, Rus- 
sian and Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches and mounted on staffs with ornaments. You will be glad to 
use these beautiful flags anywhere. They are rich enough to grace any well appointed home no less than the 
school room. ‘They recall the glories won by Joffre, Haig, and the brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. You will want the tri-color of glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and saved the civilization of the world. You will want the flag of 
sritannia’s fleet which has kept the German navy bottled up. Yor the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each we 
will send the lot — FREE. 

OFFER NO. 5 

Americans to-day are talking of Wash- 
ington and Liberty, Lincoln and Freedom, 
and Wilson and Humanity. You will be de- 
lighted with our wonderful ‘‘Oil-Process’’ 
paintings of these great Americans. They are 
wonder pictures, showing the artists’ touch 
found in the original, the brush marks, rich 
colorings, and pigments just as they were 
laid on the canvas. As durable and beau- 
tiful as the originals. Can be washed and 
will never fade. These portraits are 13 x 16 
inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the 
sale of 35 buttons you may choose one pic- 
ture; for the sale of 60 buttons, two pic- 
tures, and for the sale of 75 buttons, we 
will send all three pictures — FREE. 





OPFER NO. 6 


This fine Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for standard pencils only, but 
for every pencil from the smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead, and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 20 buttons at 
10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener FREE. 

Nineteen years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools 
FREE. We are the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers among teachers throughout the 
United States. 








Simply Fill In and Mail Coupon Below to Us. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 Meridian St., Sapo, Ind. 


Gentlemen:—Send me postpaid.................. lag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons 
(cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send 
a IIIS os onc al basi qpe ven esempareesivades sawnhe sabgaswtnecesyonseedswevssacouss sonenowdiniviveubeveenisselescergensvenvanatdtesorenreaae 


Sign your name and Address in full: 


Name 






(State the number of offer you accept) 


NN nn ae 


cia a a tala eaitginap alias Canlgiuipavneamnimentaueeneusesreeeareseees : 
Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer show- 
ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 


Anderson, Jndiana 


138 Meridian St. 
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Can Make Immediate Shipment from Richmond, Va. 


American Tubular Steel and 
Old Dominion Semi-Steel 


DESKS 





Hygienic 


Sanitary 
Artistic 
Efficiency 
Economy 


Old Dominion Patent 


Heating and Ventilating System 
BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 


a 
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VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 





Best Composition Blackboard 


North Carolina and West Virginia. 


Maps, Globes, Charts 


Used in three-fourths of the accredited 
High and Grammar Schools of Virginia, 








SCHOOL WAGONS 





Write for New Catalogue 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL STREET 


P. O. Box 1177 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















School Desks Made in the South 





School Supplies 


OPERA CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHERS’ DESKS, 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS, 
SWEEPING POWDER, 
SLATED CLOTH, 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL. 























State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
J. L. Jarman, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to 
the professional courses. 

Courses offered: a four-year high school course and five professional courses, 
for the preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar grades, high 
school, rural graded school, and county demonstration work. 

The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
same diploma granted for the completion of the other two-year professional 
courses. 

Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
the State Scholarship. For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 














WHITTET &@ SHEPPERSON, PRINTERS, RICHMOND. VA. 
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